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NEWS OF 


HE economic restrictions imposed on Persia this week 

by the British Treasury are undoubtedly justified. Many 

more stringent measures will have to be adopted to 

rectify the loss of dollars that the drying-up of Persian 
oil will cause this country, and it is only reasonable that the first 
saving should be made by withdrawing the financial privileges 
which have hitherto been extended to Persia. The British action 
is naturally being interpreted in Tehran simply as an assault on 
the Government of Dr. Moussadek, and it is certainly true that it 
would have been deferred if there had been any chance of reach- 
ing an agreement with him. That hope has now been finally 
abandoned, and the British Government is apparently prepared 
to accept all the risks involved in the policy of waiting for Dr. 
Moussadek’s downfall. These include not only the risk which 
Dr. Moussadek himself has so often pointed out—that after him 
will come the Communist deluge—but also the risk that 
some other non-Communist Prime Minister who succeeded 
might feel obliged to prove his patriotism by insisting on just 
as uncompromising terms for an oil agreement as those laid 
down by his predecessor. There is also the risk, and this is 
perhaps the most likely of them all to be realised, that Dr. 
Moussadek will not fall ; that he will survive, indispensable as 
the symbol of nationalism, and that somehow he will be able 
to produce a token trickle of oil from the wells, and even from 
the refineries. It is at best, therefore, a gamble to assume that 
a period of privation will lead the Persians to reason. Mean- 
while, Mr. Harriman has to decide what to do with the ulti- 
matum to Britain which has rather singularly been sent to him 
at Washington rather than to the British Government. Oppor- 
tunely enough, he and Mr. Morrison happen to be in the same 
place at the same time, and their views are not likely to differ 
materially. No immediate action is called for. But if the 
Persians show signs of evicting the Anglo-iranian staff at Abadan 
by force action may be needed very promptly. 


Sovereign Japan 

The course of the San Francisco Conference having run more 
smoothly than most reasonable people expected, Japan is now 
restored, for good or ill, to the status of a sovereign State. She 
can rearm, but the process of rearmament could always be 
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stopped, or at any rate severely checked, if the supply of raw 
materials which she does not produce herself were cut off. 
Meanwhile, United States troops will remain on her soil and 
provide for her defence, and it is not entirely without significance 
that it is from headquarters in an independent, no longer an 
occupied, Japan that the United Nations war against North 
Korea and Communist China is being organised ; but no excep- 
tion can be taken to that, since Japan has undertaken, in signing 
her Peace Treaty, to conform to the provisions and principles of 
the United Nations Charter, even though a Russian veto may 
prevent her for an indefinite period from joining the United 
Nations. Satisfaction with the course of events at San Francisco 
has its limits. In the first place, Japan is still on trial, in some 
respects more so than in those years when she was by no means 
a free agent, and Mr. Morrison was right in emphasising the 
anxiety with which her evolution will be watched ; in the second, 
the apparent diplomatic set-back which the Soviet delegation has 
suffered is as much calculated to cause uneasiness as gratification. 
What Mr. Gromyko, who took a house for three weeks and pre- 
dicted that the conference would last a month, expected to 
achieve at San Francisco has not been disclosed. He can hardly 
have supposed that amendments to the Japanese Treaty, which 
would have required full consideration if Russia had put them 
forward when the draft was under discussion, would be accepted 
at a conference called for the signature of the Treaty and nothing 
else. Russia was expected to absent herself from the conference, 
and for all the good her presence there has been she might 
as well have done so. But what does her failure augur ? 


Goodbye to Kaesong ? 


If the reports of a Communist armoured force in the demili- 
tarised area are true, the episode of the Kaesong armistice talks 
is over. It might have been possible, with good faith on the 
Communist side and less violent language on both sides, to begin 
talks once more after the recent string of accusations of violations 
of the demilitarised zone. But a real and authenticated—though 
accidental—attack by a United Nations aircraft on the neutral 
zone has shown just how difficult it is to maintain an oasis of 
quiet in the midst of a battlefield. The United Nations command 
must have taken exceptional precautions to avoid just such an inci- 
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dent as this. Yet it happened, and had to be apologised for. And 
with all the signs pointing to a large-scale Communist offensive, 
the main weight of which might well fall at the Western end of 
the front, the chances of avoiding further trouble around Kaesong 
are small. In fact it has become clear—in the light of the wisdom 
that follows the event—that it was a mistake in the first place for 
the United Nations commander to abandon his suggestion that 
the talks should be held in a hospital ship off the coast in favour 
of the Communist counter-proposal that they should be held at 
Kaesong. From the very first moment, when the United Nations 
emissaries were treated as if they had been defeated suppliants, 
this arrangement has led to nothing but trouble. The reason- 
ableness of General Ridgway’s suggestion that the talks should 
be resumed in some more convenient place is plain. 


Toujours La Politique 


If the parties of the French Government had set themselves to 
demonstrate all the hopeless ineffectiveness attributed to them 
by General de Gaulle they could hardly have done it more 
thoroughly than they have in the past three weeks. The question 
of State aid for denominational schools is solemnly declared by 
all to be the crucial issue in French politics. The convention that 
this matter is political dynamite is so religiously observed that 
the necessary Bill has to be sponsored by a private member. The 
members of the Cabinet are so intent on keeping clear of the 
explosion that they refrain from voting at all. The governing 
coalition is split, and the majority of one of the parties included 
in it—the Socialist-Radicals—vote against the Bill, which is 
nevertheless passed. Then comes—or should come—the ex- 
plosion. But instead there is only a steady muttering from the 
Socialists, who are not included in the present Government and 
whose leader vows, in a speech in the best melodramatic vein, 
undying enmity to the predominantly Catholic M.R.P. for its 
part in getting the Bill through. Of course, the Government may 
yet fall. There may be serious trouble ahead if the Socialists 
decide to add another disastrous chapter to their mainly dis- 
creditable post-war history by keeping alive an issue which would 
be better dead. But if M. Pleven manages to get through the 
next few weeks without mishap, and if in particular he manages 
to secure assent to his perfectly reasonable economic pro- 
eramme (which in a real world should count for much more 
than the schools question), then the Gaullists may lose the chance 
of a share of power which is now almost within their grasp, and 
the simple fact may be demonstrated that—despite the recent 
antics of the politicians—the French are a very sensible people 
and the Government of France really does work. 


Victoria Falls 


All the steps so far towards a New British Central African 
Federation have been taken with care and circumspection. The 
report published by the British Government in June, in which a 
federation of Nyasaland, Southern and Northern Rhodesia was 
proposed, came at the end of a thorough investigation by tech- 
nical experts, in which they had satisfied themselves as to the 
economic advantages of the scheme. The three months which 
will have elapsed between the publication of the report and 
the conference to be held at Victoria Falls next week between 
epresentatives of the three territories and the British Colonial 
and Commonwealth Relations Ministers have given a further 
opportunity for careful consideration. But it is still doubtful, in 
view of the attitude of the Africans in all three territories, whether 
it will be possible to take any major decisions on this Occasion. 
Phe Colonial Secretary, Mr. Griffiths, who has been touring the 
ierritories affected, has pretty certainly collected at first hand a 
great deal of evidence of the economic benefits of federation. 
That he could hardly fail to do. But it seems equally certain 
that he has collected enough evidence of African fears of white 
domination to give him pause. Neither he nor Mr. Gordon 
Walker can have many illusions about the fate that awaits 


Africans in these territories if the Afrikaners who have been 
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spreading northward get a chance to extend the system obtaining 
in South Africa. But it is precisely to counteract that danger 
that the new Dominion, with its special Minister to safeguard 
native interests, is contemplated. All things considered, thé 
Africans will be wise to realise the advantages the change would 
bring them. 


The Defence of Europe 


Among several useful and unpretentious publications issued 
lately by the Conservative Central Office the latest, Pattern of 
Peace, by Brigadier Anthony Head, M.P., must take a high place, 
Brigadier Head understands defence problems as well as any 
man in Parliament, and he sets out the essentials of the present 
situation with a clarity that is at once disturbing and salutary, 
Russian strength is known approximately; so is Western 
defence strength ; and the gap between the two is depressingly 
wide. That in itself sufficiently explodes the legend of Anglo- 
American imperialism, for no country or countries in whose 
equipment for war such glaring deficiencies are manifest could 
be foolhardy enough to contemplate any form of aggression. The 
prospect is in many respects better than it was a year or eighteen 
months ago, with the machinery of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation now working smoothly, and the personality and 
professional competence of General Eisenhower creating general 
confidence. But the best we can hope for is to have some thirty 
N.A.T.O. divisions available in Europe by the end of this year 
out of a necessary minimum of fifty, and strength in the air falls 
at least as short proportionately of what is needed. Next year 
the outlook should be considerably improved, and two nations, 
Germany and Spain, may have made contributions which 
Brigadier Head has deliberately left cat of account. Yugoslavia, 
moreover, which he has not mentioned, might in certain circum- 
stances come effectively into the picture. It is possible to argue 
that Russia does not want open war, and that if she did she 
would have attacked already. On that showing we might desist 
from rearmament altogether. But since to do that would be to 
invite attack, there is nothing for it but to go forward till we 
can negotiate with the Soviet Union on equal terms. 


The Unions’ Next Move 


It was clear from the start that the reactions of the unions 
to Mr. Gaitskell’s speech at the Trades Union Congress last 
week would be more important than the speech itself. It is, 
therefore, surprising that the very interesting events of the last 
two days of the conference received so little attention in the 
Press. What happened was just about the worst that could have 
happened. Mr. Figgins of the National Union of Railwaymen 
said that the Chancellor’s statement, in which he had referred 
to the need for wage restraint and pointed out that the possi- 
bilities of squeezing profits further were limited, would merely 
be a nuisance to the unions in pressing their demands for higher 
wages. Mr. Tom Williamson, of the National Union of General 
and Municipal Workers, moved a resolution on profits, prices, 
and subsidies which ran counter to the Chancellor's speech last 
week and harked back to the very different speech which he 
made just before Parliament rose—the one in which he 
announced dividend limitation and more controls. This 
resolution was supported by the T.U.C. General Council, and 
was carried. Mr. W. C. Stevens, of the Electrical Trades Union, 
who went further and suggested wage increases all round, saw 
his resolution defeated, but some of the reasons advanced against 
it were almost as fantastic as the resolution itself. Mr. Douglas 
Houghton, for example, suggested the “ alternative ” of an addi- 
tional tax on profits, the proceeds of which should be distributed 
as family allowances. The practical point to notice is not that 
the important and powerful men who said these things had 
applauded the sound sense talked by Mr. Gaitskell at Blackpool 
a few days earlier, but that they will go away and act as if Mr. 
Gaitskell had never spoken 
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WASHINGTON 


F the numerous questions—Persia, Korea and Egypt 
among them—which the Foreign Ministers of Britain, 
the United States and France are discussing this week, 

the one which touches Europe, and therefore this country, most 
closely is the future of Western Germany. As to Eastern 
Germany, there is nothing to discuss or decide. That now 
Sovietised region is out of the reach of the Western Powers, 
including West Germany itself. Germany, as. it is practically 
convenient to speak of it, means those Ldnder falling within 
the area still occupied by the Allied forces. It is with the 
inhabitants of that area, represented politically by Dr. Adenauer 
and his coalition Cabinet at Bonn, that the Western Powers have 
to concern themselves. It is quite time they did that. It is more 
than six years since Germany’s defeat and surrender, and in the 
last three, since the currency reform of 1948, the Western zones 
have made remarkable progress, both economically and 
politically. A sense of capacity to stand on their own feet, with 
the help of the Marshall Aid which they enjoy in common with 
other European countries, has fostered political consciousness 
and stimulated the desire to be rid of the symbols of defeat, 
whether they be the presence of occupation troops or compulsion 
to export a certain quantity of coal. It is not only politically 
expedient but morally important to recognise the reasonableness 
of Germany’s impatience at continued restraints, and it is because 
that is so that the Foreign Ministers are discussing the future of 
Germany in detail this week. 

It has to be recognised that no long-term solution is possible 
yet. That must await the day, if it ever comes, when, as part of a 
general settlement with Russia, West and East Germany, at least 
as far as the Oder-Neisse line, are reunited. But Western 
Germany can, and should be, carried forward several stages 
towards full sovereignty and independence. If there had been 
any disposition to obstruct that, the signature of the Japanese 
Treaty would have settled the matter. You cannot confer 
independence and sovereignty on the former enemy in the East 
and refuse them to the former enemy in the West. The transition 
will not be carried through without difficulty, but the main lines 
of advance are clear. Western Germany, her hopes of being 
merged in an independent and undivided Germany frustrated, is 
increasingly reconciled to being merged, less completely, in a 
united Western Europe. That is not merely a question of 
joint military defence, though it involves that among other 
things, but of an aspiration, prevalent particularly among the 
younger generation, which should be unreservedly welcomed and 
encouraged. In the main it is being. General Eisenhower, to 
whom plans for German military co-operation in Western 
Europe are largely due, has approached the problem from the 
other, the political, end and expressed the view that the creation 
of a European Army offers the best chance for reconciling French 
and German interests and forging another link in the chain of 
European unity. It is in fact immaterial from which end it is 
approached. The conclusion is the same, and the extent to 
which it is now accepted in Bonn and in London, in Paris and 
in Washington, is of good augury for the future of Europe. 

There are, of course, difficulties, both technical and psycho- 
logical. The French, in their resolve to countenance no move 
overt or covert towards national rearmameat in Germany, are 
obdurately opposed not merely to the formation of any German 
army, but to the embodiment in a European army of German 
units large enough to coalesce rapidly into a national force. While 
their stipulation has been that individual German units should 
be limited to 6,000 the German Government has insisted, not 
unnaturally, that Germans must come in, if at all, on the same 
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basis as everyone else, e.g., with divisions of 12,000 men. Two 
questions are involved—the first, whether Germany is to con- 
tribute at all to European defence. Since European defence is 
her own defence, since she can hardly expect Britain and America 
and France to fight Russia on German soil while Germans stand 
neutral, since her own self-help may make all the difference 
whether the line of resistance is the Elbe or the Rhine, the answer 
to that question can hardly be in doubt. In fact it is not. The 
Germans accept the principle of contribution to a European 
Army, including the financial burdens involved, and further 
action depends on the answer to the second question, whether 
the technical form of the German contribution can be agreed 
with the French. It seems probable that the British and 
American Foreign Ministers will be able to convince M. Schuman 
that there is in reality no greater risk in units of 12,000 than of 
6,000. In any case there comes a point when a venture of faith 
is needed. Trust can be actually safer than mistrust. That 
principle has been accepted, if not without misgiving, in regard 
to Japan. It cannot be rejected in regard to Germany. 

The new development, if it materialises, will mean some adjust- 
ment. The American troops in Germany will not be part of the 
European Army. Nor will the British, at present, at any rate. 
Whether they will later is a question which can and should 
be left open. What is clear is that the French and Germans will 
form the backbone of the Army, with the Benelux countries 
and perhaps Italy making their proportionate contributions. 
General Eisenhower will be in command of all North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation forces in West Europe, the Germans 
becoming members of N.A.T.O. as soon as may be, possibly 
when its Council meets at Ottawa this month, more probably at 
the further meeting at Rome in October. Simultaneously, if the 
new settlement with Germany proceeds as hoped for, what are 
now the Occupation forces in Germany will be transformed into 
allies of a virtually independent Germany, stationed where they 
are primarily to defend her soil. That should, and it is to be 
hoped will, change the psychological atmosphere materially. All 
sorts of minor difficulties—about barracks, the housing of 
dependants, damage done by manoeuvres—are bound to arise, 
but the spirit in which they are discussed with partners should 
be very different from the spirit governing discussions with 
victorious Occupying Powers. But this still lies some months in 
the future, and they are months in which considerable restraints 
and statesmanship may be needed, particularly at Bonn. There 
can be no definitive treaty with what is only a part, though the 
greater part, of the Germany which surrendered in 1945, the 
Germany to which the Potsdam decisions referred. The status 
of Western Germany can be raised ; the Allied High Commis- 
sioners can become Ambassadors and Bonn can appoint its own 
Ambassadors abroad. There is no doubt that the existing 
Occupation Statute will disappear, and be replaced by some 
new contractual relationship the details of which have yet to 
be worked out. But there is a sharp difference about the amount 
of occupation costs, and that has got to be settled before various 
other questions are decided. 

The issue is largely in Germany’s hands. It is manifest that 
sincere and wholehearted co-operation with the United States 
and with other Western European Powers is both to her interest 
and theirs. Her survival in the event of a European war, indeed, 
depends on it. Germans are prone temperamentally to be diffi- 
cult in negotiation and to bring a long string of grievances to the 
conference-table with them. Dr. Adenauer is, fortunately, his 
own Foreign Minister, and if his moderate and reasonable views 
can prevail a general settlement satisfactory to all parties con- 
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cerned should be attainable. But the Chancellor has critics in his 
own party as well as outside it, and a cry that Germany’s interests 
are being sacrificed may involve him in serious danger. The 
Allied Foreign Ministers need to be firm as well as generous. 
If Allied troops are needed in Germany as part of the Allies’ 
defensive plan they are needed in Germany still more for the 
defence of Germany herself. That fact must never be lost sight 
of in the discussions, however anxious the Germans may be to 
slide past it. The difficulties of the situation are patent. Exactly 
the same difficulties arose in 1919 and 1920. Men who were 
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schoolboys in 1939 can claim that they had no responsibility for 
Hitler and his aggression, and should not be made to pay for 
the price of it. It is convenient to forget that a nation is an entity 
that does not die, though its individual citizens may, and that 
within measure one generation must atone for the misdeeds of 
another. But the Allies are not disposed to press that doctrine 
beyond a point. If moderation on one side is met by moderation 
in the other the integration of Western Germany, militarily and 
politically, in Western Europe should soon be an accomplished 
—and a very reassuring—fact. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N evening spent with Dr. Gallup, organiser of polls, who 
arrived in this country on Monday, is a stimulating 
experience. The public opinion test is by now an estab- 

lished institution in this country as well as in the United States, 
and though Dr. Gallup is very far from claiming it to be infallible, 
he does claim, and is able to show, that over wide areas and 
long periods its conclusions have varied astonishingly little from 
the accomplished fact. What is surprising is the smallness of 
the sample on which conclusions regarding the whole are based. 
There are, for example, some 34,000,000 Parliamentary electors 
in this country. Yet it appears that to discover how a thousand 
of them intend to vote is to learn quite accurately how all the 
rest will vote. Proof of that, or something like proof, is provided 
by the fact that on various occasions when a thousand results 
have been examined, and then a second thousand, and then a 
third, the percentage figures at the end of it all show quite 
negligible variations from the first thousand’s percentage. Dr. 
Gallup mentioned incidentally an attempt in the United States 
to discover who the happiest people were. The conclusions 
indicated were that religious persons were happier than 
irreligious, married than unmarried, villagers than townsmen, 
people who live near mountains than people who live in plains. 
The norm, I suppose, would be the religious bachelor, living in 


a village in a plain. 
7 . * * 


Gerontology is an unlovely word, and if you ask me whether 
the G is hard or soft I should say it should be soft before an 
E: but the dictionary says the thing is optional, and I don’t 
greatly mind. Anyhow, an international conference on geronto- 
logy is in progress at St. Louis, Mo., where scientists are dis- 
cussing how to make people live longer and longer, till it needs 
an effort for them to die at all. A laudable ambition ? I wonder. 
In the Old Testament length of days was something to be 
grasped at because, there being no belief in a future life, everyone 
wanted as much as possible of this. But death is coming to 
us all, and the wise man will school himself to await it with 
a quiet mind. And survival after the body has ceased to be a 
willing servant is a doubtful boon. But the problem of old age is 
nsistent. There is more old age in the world than ever, and 
likely, as living conditions improve, to be more still. So far as 
men and women are effectively productive longer, that, no doubt, 
is an economic advantage to the community (though not to 
the younger men and women who are waiting to step into their 
places) ; so far as it means that they will be drawing pensions, 
or depending on relatives, longer, it is not an economic advantage 
at all. Anyhow, read Tennyson’s “ Tithonus.” 

: * * * * 

In bygone days, in Palestine and elsewhere, obsolete doctrines 
about the possession of money being a stewardship gained a 
certain fleeting currency. The twentieth century of the Christian 
era has known how to change all that. In one week, or at most 
ten days, it has had the edification of seeing a Spanish gentleman 
spending the equivalent of some £60,000 on a single evening’s 
entertainment ; of King Farouk of Egypt and his seventeen-year- 
old queen returning from a holiday which is said to have cost 
them £1,500 a day ; of parties of those vicarious sportsmen who 
have made ‘England what she is flying to the United States to 


see two puilists punch each other for an hour or so. It is 
sometimes said by misquoters that money is the root of all 
evil. What the apostle wrote was not “ money ” but “ the love of 
money ”—as all Bible students, like the people I have mentioned, 
are no doubt well aware. They, manifestly, have nothing on their 
consciences. To love money is not compatible with a passion 
for getting rid of it. And none of them, no doubt, can think of 
a better way of disposing of it than the way they have chosen. 
For such things as famines in India and wretched refugees in 
Europe lie outside their mental horizon. 
* * * - 

Who did write the hymn “ Veni, Creator Spiritus,” described 
as second only to the Te De#m among mediaeval Christian com- 
positions, and translated into English in the seventeenth century 
by Bishop Cosin as the well-known “Come, Holy Ghost, our 
hearts inspire” ? Itis popularly ascribed to Charlemagne, which 
would invest it with a peculiar interest; but Julian, in his 
Dictionary of Hymnology, demonstrates that the legend to that 
effect is based on chronological impossibilities. Sir George Adam 
Smith, referring to the hymn in his commentary on Isaiah, says 
it was not the work of Charlemagne, as usually supposed, but 
of his grandson, Charles the Bald. Others attribute it, with 
perhaps more probability, to another grandson, Charles the Fat. 
(For reasons which need not be entered into I deprecate these 
descriptive appellations.) Further possibilities are St. Ambrose 
and Gregory the Great. Decisive proof is hardly likely to be 
forthcoming now, but to connect the hymn with some member 
of the Carolingian dynasty seems fairly safe. How often hymns 
are sung lustily without interest in their words or their origin. 

. o 7 * 

One word in President Truman’s chilly observations to the 
new Czechoslovak Ambassador to the United States, when the 
latter was presenting his credentials, has attracted less attention 
than might be expected. Relations between the two countries, 
the President remarked, had deteriorated steadily ever since Jan 
Masaryk was “ murdered.” That is categorical enough, but how 
the Foreign Minister met his death has, so far as I know, never 
been decisively established. There were indications which 
pointed both ways. It would be interesting, and might be im- 
portant, 40 know whether he had reason to be convinced, or was 
simply assuming, that President Masaryk’s son and President 
Benes’ closest friend met his death at hands other than his own. 

* * . * 

Having commented unenthusiastically on one suggested name 
for a helicopter landing-ground, I have been asked what I should 
call such a place myself. I should call it a hoverport. This 
type of machine is, I believe, generally known in the United 
States (very sensibly) as a hoverplane, and though a plane hovers 
and a port doesn’t the name hoverport seems convenient enough 
for that slight discrepancy to be overlooked. 

+ * * * 

A gentleman who may become the Labour Party’s new election 
agent is described, I see, as “a gregarious pipe-smoker.” As 4 
mild student of the English language I find this a little perplexing. 
Is he a gregarious person who, incidentally, smokes pipes ; oF 
a smoker of gregarious pipes; or a person who associates 
assiduously with other pipe-smokers ? JANUS. 
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Our Friends the Japanese 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
; Washington. ~ 

HE American peace with Japan, signed, sealed and sup- 

ported by all the nations who fought in the Pacific except 

India, Burma, the two Chinas and the cacophonous 
Communist dissenters, is a conspicuously generous one. The 
polite little Japanese Premier, Mr. Shigeru Yoshida, acknow- 
ledged this truth whenever the opportunity occurred during his 
private and public conversations in San Fraacisco last week. He 
and his fellow-delegates, the first Japanese statesmen to be 
admitted to an international meeting since V.J. Day, projected 
themselves as the grateful heirs of sinners, conscious of the kind- 
ness that was being visited upon them and determined to be 
worthy of such treatment. Mr. Yoshida even found the means 
of apologising for the attack on Pearl Harbour to the assembled 
Peace Conference before he placed his signature upon the Treaty. 
“It is with feelings of sorrow,” he said, “ that we recall the part 
played in that catastrophic human experience by the old Japan.” 

Most of the Foreign: Secretaries, Under-Secretaries and Am- 
bassadors gathered in San Francisco must have been acutely 
aware of the contrast this penitence and humility afforded to the 
attitude of German statesmen with whom they have been dealing 
on the other side of the world. And many of the delegates, par- 
ticularly those from the Western countries, plainly found it an 
agreeable experience to deal with an ex-enemy which now 
(whether or not the phenomenon would last) was exhibiting such 
suitable sensibilities. 

It was rather noticeable that the one delegate who appeared to 
be least moved by the performance of the Japanese was Mr. 
Romulo from the Philippines. Mr. Yoshida’s exquisite Oriental 
manners did not deter Mr. Romulo from observing to the 
Japanese Premier that he welcomed him “ not in a spirit of letting 
bygones be bygones, but that bygones must neVer be repeated.” 

That appears to have been as close as the Japanese visitors 
ever came to what is usually called an “ incident.” Mr. Gromyko, 
the head of the big delegation from the Soviet Union—which 
came in its capacity as a former fighting ally, though the 
Russians were reminded by other delegates that their participa- 
tion in the Pacific war had lasted a total of six days—came a 
good deal closer. The San Francisco police did not make it 
known that they had warned Mr. Yoshida to be careful where 
he went. But the Chief of Police in Hillsborough, the suburb 
where the Russians were living, referred on one occasion to the 
period of Mr. Gromyko’s stay as “ the present emergency,” and 
told newspapermen that he had warned the Russians not to walk 
alone in the neighbouring woods because “ feeling was running 
high over their presence here.” This was well before the moment 
when. the White Russian plot to run a lorry into Mr. Gromyko’s 
car as he was on the way to the Conference was declared to have 
been uncovered ; well before the still more exciting moment 
when, by golly, a lorry did overturn and did block Mr. 
Gromyko’s route into San Francisco ! 

A few days in advance of the arrival of the Japanese delegation 
it was reported from Tokio that the Japanese Foreign Office had 
circulated among the members of the delegation a list of dos and 
don'ts designed to encourage behaviour that would be impeccable 
by American standards. This list was sufficiently detailed to 
include, for example, an injunction not to belch after a meal, it 
being explained that an American host would not take such 
appreciative noises in the complimentary spirit in which they 
were intended. All that could be done to ensure against any 
manifestation of unfriendlinesss to the Japanese had plainly been 
done in Tokio. But the Japanese Foreign Office must have had 
assurances from the State Department in Washington that the 
risk of any hostile demonstration was small. The State Depart- 
ment was right. And yet it once looked—and only a few years 
ago—as though no Japanese was ever going to be able safely to 
Show his face in San Francisco again. 

Within a few months of Pearl Harbour the United States 
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Government removed well over 100,900 Japanese and Japanese- 
Americans from the West Coast to “ re-location centres ” inland. 
The well-to-do and the poor, the business-men and the hired 
hands on the farms, were rounded up by the United States Army 
and their property and crops were made subject to forced sale. 
It was a difficult situation, and self-preservation may well have 
justified the Government's actions ; but even during the war there 
were signs that a good many Americans were uneasy over what 
was happening. When, later, the Nisei were allowed to enlist 
for service against America’s Western enemies, and when some 
of these Japanese-American battalions showed themselves to be 
capable of great gallantry under fire, the man-in-the-street in 
America was ready to applaud these performances—for by then 
it had become obvious that the danger of a Japanese invasion of 
California assisted by Nisei fifth-columnists had pretty well dis- 
appeared. Thus it was that, even before the Japanese surrender, 
some of the Japanese and Japanese-Americans were able to 
return to California. Only the brave attempted it, and they went 
back to the old towns, villages and farms in considerable trepida- 
tion. But in all but a few cases they found that they were safe, 
and that they could work and draw wages again. 

They are back in force now—there are more in San Francisco 
than there were before the war—and with such confidence that 
in California alone claims against the Government amounting to 
$200,000,000 have been filed by Japanese-Americans who 
suffered losses because of the re-location drive. Mr. Yoshida 
and his friends must have known that the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce staged a big banquet to mark the first post-war 
Japanese Trade Day. He must have had explicit assurances that 
there would be no restrictions on his and his fellow-delegates’ 
movements during the Peace Conference. Nor were there. At 
Versailles, after the First World War, the German delegates were 
confined to a wired-off compound at the Hotel des Reservoirs, 

ewhere they were quartered. In San Francisco the Japanese dele- 

gates and a large body of accompanying newspapermen have 
been distributed among the leading hotels. The Secretariat pro- 
vided fifteen elegant cars to convey them to and from the 
Conference. 

The Americans are bad haters, and they have learned a lot ; 
but it would be difficult to persuade anybody that the peace with 
Japan could have attained last week’s height of sweetness and 
liberality if every one of the signers of the Treaty, including the 
United States and Japan, had not been as anxious as they are 
to fill the power vacuum the war has left in the Far East with 
something better and less menacing than Communism. The 
job has been done, and Mr. Gromyko could not prevent it from 
being done. But most of the delegates have left San Francisco 
without any profound belief that all their problems have been 
solved ; and some of them have taken back home apprehensions 
which were only temporarily suppressed in the interest of unity. 

This is a very high interest, and nobody has any doubt that the 
number one priority it received was a triumph of good sense. 
Nevertheless, there still are those nations which fear that the 
United States, failing to look far enough ahead, is making it too 
easy for the new Japan to steer a course that would bring it 
around to the militaristic ways of the old Japan. There are those 
whose calculations have been totally upset by the resolute refusal 
of Mr. John Foster Dulles and his colleagues to depart from the 
formula which denies the victims of the old Japan’s aggression 
anything approaching reparations on the expected scale. And 
there are those who wonder how long it will be before a flood- 
tide of cheap Japanese goods begins to erode their trade balances. 

But San Francisco was not the place to invoke these spectres. 
It was the setting, as was observed by Mr. Dean Acheson, the 
American Secretary of State—whose poise and calm the Western 
delegates were saluting—for a historic act of reconciliation. It 
was an occasion not for questions but for a toast. And those 
who were anxious to enter fully into the spirit of the hour could 
drink the toast in the form of a Peace Cocktail, invented and 
offered for sale in at least one of the San Francisco bars. The 
Peace Cocktail was made by mixing one jigger of Japanese saki 
with one jigger of gin. 
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Tito’s Country 


By BARBARA CASTLE, M.P. 


Y first and abiding impression of Tito’s Yugoslavia is 
of my luggage being trundled through the streets on 
a cart while I followed behind feeling for all the world 
like a displaced person. It happened on my first arrival in the 
country at Rijeka, it happened at my last port of call, Bled ; it 
was liable to happen any time, even to the wealthiest of tourists. 
For taxis are almost non-existent in Yugoslavia ; motor-cars of 
any kind are a rarity. Transport is primitive. If you are a peasant 
you ride on a donkey or in a bullock-cart ; if an urban worker, 
you crowd the bone-shaker trams. If you have to do a long- 
distance journey from, say, Dubrovnik to Ljubljava, heaven help 
you. It will take you two days and a night by a railway which 
most of the way is only single-track, and you will probably have 
to stand most of the time. If you are one of the fortunate few 
who are able to travel by air, as I was, you must be prepared 
to take off and land on an airfield innocent of tarmac, a mere 
mountain-ringed stretch of pasture where the sheep nibble the 
autumn crocuses and from which the straying peasant has to 
be frantically shooed as the plane comes in to land. 


It is against this background that Yugoslavia is trying to revive 
its once dominant tourist industry, and to do it in the context of 
a Communist State. Here we come to the second phenomenon 
that makes its most vivid impact on the traveller: Putnik, the 
nationalised tourist agency which handles all travelling arrange- 
ments for both nationals and foreign visitors. On arrival at 
any new place, whatever the time of night, it is advisable to 
contact Putnik just in case the hotel in which you have reserved 
a room has never heard of you. Putnik is the supreme example 
of the new Yugoslavia’s powers of improvisation. In a country. 
where it may easily take a day to put through a long-distance 
telephone call, where a thunderstorm can put the airfield (field 
being the operative word) out of action for 24 hours, where there 
are always more people wanting to move than the strained 
transport facilities can possibly accommodate, hitches are bound 
to occur. Then, again, the hotels, from the simplest guest-house 
to the five-star pre-war “ Grand Imperial,” are all nationalised, 
and the hotel managements have the almost impossible job of 
fitting a fluctuating tourist population into a regular clientéle of 
Yugoslav holiday-makers, financed by their trade unions. And 
to crown the complications, currency for everyone is only partly 
in cash, the balance being in the form of “bonds”: tourist 
vouchers for the visitor, industrial vouchers for the Yugoslav. 


The foreign visitor gets used, therefore, to spending a good 
deal of his time in Putnik offices, arranging afd re-arranging his 
holiday affairs. Patience is needed, as when one discovers that 
the promised phone call has never been put through, or that 
the only person who speaks English is being mysteriously wanted 
in the domestic Putnik office next door and has to be borrowed 
to sort out the problems of the foreigner. Yet always, just as 
one is giving up in despair, the confusion rights itself by means 
of a piece of quite unbureaucratic help from somebody, or one 
is touched to find that on one’s departure the Putnik officials 
with whom there have been such long arguments turn up in 
force to see one off in great friendliness. 


Who are the foreigners who brave this unorthodoxy for their 
holiday ? The régime itself anticipated some 900 foreign visitors 
in this, the first year of revived tourism ; in the event over 2,000 
came. Mainly Austrians, French, a few English and the odd 
American official exploring from Belgrade or Trieste, they were 
drawn not so much by political curiosity as by the world-famous 
beauty of the Dalmatian coast or by sheer adventurousness, like 
the middle-aged English lady who had “ done” Spain last year 
and this year wanted something equally “ different” and who 
was relishing every moment of her energetic voyaging. The 
régime, Marshal Tito told me when I had the privilege of an 
interview with him in Zagreb, does not want too many visitors 
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until it is ready to welcome them properly, but clearly it is not 
going to be able to stop a growing stream of inveterate travellers 
who are not to be put off by a few difficulties. For where else 
in Europe can one experience the stimulating mixture of con. 
ventional holiday delights—perfect scenery, brilliant sunshine 
sailing and swimming in translucent sea, with the fascination of 
political experiment ? What if the steam-boats which serve the 
Dalmatian coast and islands are slow, dirty and almost intoler. 
ably overcrowded ? One remembers that the entire coastal 
passenger fleet was sunk during the waf, and that the boat on 
which one travels has probably been fished up from the bottom 
of the Adriatic. “ Next year new boats will be in service” one 
is told and so one settles down on the deck amidst the mounds 
of luggage in a ship in which class distinction has been effectively 
abolished, watching the rocky coast slip’ by hour after hour, 
The foreign visitor is privileged in Yugoslavia, but not all that 
privileged. He has priority of accommodation in the best hotels, 
but the rest of the rooms are snapped up by the “ syndicates” 
of workers for free holidays for their members or by students 
holidaying on special vouchers. The food the foreigner eats is 
too expensive for the Yugoslav to buy in the ordinary way, but 
while the latter is on holiday he gets it too. “En pension” 
conditions are the same for both ; the Yugosiav shares the abun- 
dance of meat and the foreigner must put up with the coarse 
bread. They mingle together on the same little dance-floor out 
on the terrace under the trees, where the band plays a highly 
cosmopolitan range of tunes. Tito’s revolution has a big 
advantage over Moscow’s ; its women are beautiful, and even 
the minority of confirmed Communists see no illogicality in 
displaying that beauty in gay American dresses supplied by 
friends and relatives overseas through the agency of Care parcels. 


The foreign visitor this summer has found Yugoslavia poised 
between the old system and the new—between the rigidities of a 
Moscow-style Communist economy and a growing reliance on 
the free market. Already the peasant is back again in the 
market-place selling his grapes and figs and eggs privately for 
what they will fetch; small-scale businesses like carpenters, 
barbers, the little pubs and the small retail shops, are being 
denationalised ; the grip of Belgrade on the Republics and of 
the Republics on the towns is being relaxed. Special shops at 
which a privileged minority has been able to buy scarce goods 
and to buy at cheaper prices are doomed. It is all part of the 
war on bureaucracy, part of the revulsion against Moscow 
Communism which Tito described to me as “the worst 
bureaucracy in the world.” The ordinary citizen is torn between 
his relief at seeing the back of the Russians (the break with 
Moscow has restored all Tito’s popularity as a national leader) 
and his fear of what the promised economic changes may bring. 
The currency reforms of October Ist, under which all vouchers 
of any kind are to be abolished in return for an adjustment 
in the monetary value of wages, may mean that skilled workers 
will lose some of their advantages. Marshal Tito frankly 
admitted to me that, in the first rush of revolution, the régime 
went too far in debasing the standards of the professional worker 
and the specialist: these classes are likely to do better under the 
changes of October Ist. But prices are likely to rise, too, and 
Yugoslavs of all persuasions, even those who got the fewer 
vouchers under the old system, are wondering whether they will 
be better off with no vouchers at all. 

Marshal Tito believes that all these relaxations can be made 
without surrendering any of the realities of Socialism. Coercion 
of the peasant? “It is far better to entice him into the 
co-operative farms voluntarily ; only 22 per cent. of the peasants 
are yet in co-operatives, but they will soon learn to appreciate 
the advantages of mechanisation which the co-operatives can 
bring, and there will always be some holdings scattered here and 
there among the bare mountains, on which co-operative farming 
would be quite unworkable.” Nationalisation ? “We went too 
far ; the State couldn’t run some of these small businesses, and 
our people didn’t like it when they found they couldn't get a 
drink in a café or buy a packet of needles in a shop.” Neglect 
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of the specialist ? “Yes, we made a mistake and ‘we must do 
more to encourage him.” 

To meet Tito himself is to gain a clue to the unexpected 
flexibility of the new Yugoslavia. Impressively modest, boyish 
almost, quick to laugh, spontaneous in reply, this is the Marshal 
whom one had been told by his critics never moved without the 
most elaborate precautions. When I talked with him he was 
protected only by his Alsatian dog, a note-taker and an inter- 
preter ; there was only one sentry at the gate of his modest villa 
jn Zagreb, and any armed guards that might be patrolling the 
grounds did so unobtrusively. The Marshal spoke freely, on 
the record and without any preparation of questions or replies. 
The charm of his good looks was enhanced by an informality 
of manner which, before he warmed to his replies, might almost 
be described as shyness. 

Inevitably, perhaps, he seemed to underestimate some of the 
difficulties—the difficulty of giving more freedom to the peasant 
while protecting the industrial worker against peasant rapacious- 
ness ; the difficulty of preventing the fight against “ bureaucracy ” 
from developing into the abandonment of essential controls ; the 
difficulty of expanding the tourist industry without, in the 
interim period of hotel shortage, sacrificing the fine new system 
of cheap workers’ holidays. But one felt that, though costly 
mistakes would often be made, the situation would be saved 
time and again by that mixture of courage and brilliant impro- 
visation which distinguished the Partisans. There may be no 
tarmac runway on most Yugoslav airfields, but the pilot’s touch- 
down is all the smoother to make up for it. 


Perhaps my most abiding impression of Yugoslavia, after all, 
is not a memory of primitive transport or of long hours spent in 
Putnik offices, but a memory of two middle-aged ladies I visited 
in Zagreb. I found my way to their large suburban house only 
with difficulty, for the road was ill-lit and the taximan spoke only 
Serbo-Croat. But they welcomed me with warmth, and showed 
me into a room which had once been magnificent. On the walls 
hung portraits of distinguished ancestors, and through the dim 
light of the only partly illuminated chandelier (“electric bulbs 
are almost unobtainable”) one caught glimpses of the artistic 
heirlooms of what had clearly once been a wealthy family. » At 
an antique table in one corner of the vast room the ladies poured 
libations of traditional hospitality—Turkish coffee, plum brandy 
and Yugoslav cigarettes, all of which, one knew, would cost 
them dear. Here, one thought, will certainly be two more 
critics of this freely criticised régime. Then one realised that 
one of them was talking about her work on the street committee. 
“So you support the régime ?” one asked. Of course, they 
chorused with upraised hands, how could they possibly think 
of doing anything else, they who had risked their lives during 
the war in underground work organised from that very house, 
who had hidden the funds so laboriously collected to help the 
Partisans, who had maintained such perilous contact with “ the 
men in the mountains ” ? 

“But isn’t life very difficult nowadays ?” one asked. Then 
eyebrows lifted again: “ Och, how difficult!” But how could 
one expect anything else after such a ruinous war? And life 
had not been all that rosy ia pre-war Yugoslavia. Then, today, 
there was so much doing artistically and culturally: one of them 
helped to run a puppet theatre for children in the schools ; the 
other supervised their littke museum of art treasures which they 
always threw open to visitors on Sundays. “ It isn’t true that the 
State has taken away all private property ; the museum people 
take a great interest in our little collection.” No, they said, they 
were not Communist Party members ; Socialists rather. Mistakes 
had been made, they agreed: the chief one was to have put any 
faith in the Russians. But already things were getting better ; 
there was more freedom, less hunger, fewer shortages. Their eyes 
shone with memory of old battles and unquenchable faith in 
future victories. 

It will be a long time before Yugoslavia can restore the 
comforts of her pre-war tourist industry. None the less she is 
likely, almost in spite of herself, to attract growing numbers of 
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foreign visitors—those who are tired of the well-worn routes, 
and who will be drawn to her not only for her dramatic beauty 
but for ihe excitement of her great adventure. 


Odysseus Rides Again 
By PAUL GRIFFIN 


EREFT of his brave companions, Odysseus of the nimble 
wits struck the grey ground with his feet and stepped into 
the booking-hall. Athene, sitting upon Olympus, saw: his 

bewilderment and, speedily disguising herself as a booking-office 
clerk, sold him a third-class single ticket for Clifton Junc. For 
many months Odysseus had been travelling to his home, but the 
Earthshaking god Britishrelwais, angered against him, had always 
foiled his efforts, sending him to Clifton (Gloucs), Clifton Down, 
Clifton Bridge, Clifton Mill, Clifton Moor, and even Clifton-on- 
Trent of the fish-infested waters, but never to Clifton Junc. The 
great seer Tomaskuk, nephew of Britishrelwais, had prophesied 
that he would return home late, in evil plight, on the wrong train, 
and with no stouthearted companion to guide him ; and not even 
the bright-eyed goddess could prevent the prophecy’s fulfilment. 

Now Athene, in her guise as a booking-office clerk, helped him 
upon his way. “ Take this ticket,” she said, “ for without it there 
is no way of passing the one-headed guardian of the ticket- 
barrier. Hand it to him and wait for him to return it before 
stepping past boldly, saying in clear tones, ‘ Which platform? ’ 
He will know that you come from me, and will not dare attack 
you as you pass.” 

All this did Odysseus of the fertile brain, and as he struck 
the grey platform with his feet he heard the guardian of the 
ticket-barrier cry aloud, “ London train platform four!” Then 
Britishrelwais caused a great crowd to surge past Odysseus, so 
that even his great strength and cunning were of no avail for 
some time. But at last he penetrated to a quiet corner of the 
station and addressed a two-armed porter standing in uniform 
there. Little did he know that all porters were sons of the“Earth- 
shaking god himself, and were placed around that god’s domains 
to mislead him. 

“ Good sir,” said Odysseus, “ know that I am Odysseus of the 
nimble wits, sacker of cities ; and be so kind as to direct me-to 
the train for Clifton Junc. For the effect of the message of the 
guardian of the ticket-barrier was that I should travel to London. 
But I with my fertile brain was too cunning for him, for have I 
not just come from London? Some god had surely made him 
wish to mislead me or had given him the idea that I wished to 
go to Clifton (Gloucs), Clifton Down, Clifton Bridge, Clifton 
Mill, Clifton Moor, or even to Clifton-on-Trent of the fish- 
infested waters.” 

But before the two-armed porter could speak the bright-eyed 
goddess herself again came to his aid, and quickly disguised her- 
self as an old postman, such as is seen on misty days in winter 
staggering round the streets with loads of parcels or it may be 
cards of greeting from one person to another. That was what 
she looked like when she spoke at the elbow of Odysseus. 

“ Sir,” she faltered, “I am old and have seen much service. 
Indeed, sometimes I wish that I could retire and spend the 
evening of my days nodding over my hearth, with my wife 
perhaps, and my old dog Towser probably: But I have heard 
that a very good train for Clifton Junc. is the 8.43 a.m. from 
Platform Two.” 

But he of the two arms, son of the Earthshaking god British- 
relwais, was too fast for her, and spoke in this fashion: “ Brave 
sir, I have heard of Odysseus the wise, sacker of cities, as who 
has not ?, and will most surely put you upon the 6.55 a.m. from 
Platform One. But I beg of you to take no notice of this foolish 
old man, who is, as you may see, despite the similarity in our 
uniforms, but a postman.” 

Then Odysseus sacrificed a chicken to Britishrelwais, drank 
of the amber wine of the country, and laid himself to sleep in 
the Waiting Room, very temple of the Earthshaking god. When 
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the rosy-fingered dawn touched the East he rose, sacrificed some 
coffee and toast, and struck the grey ground once more with his 
feet. After a short time he came to Platform One and mounted 
on the 6.55 a.m.; for Britishrelwais had caused small boys to 
scrawl over the posted time-table so that he could not see the 
truth. 

Hour upon hour he travelled, and at last the home of his birth 
came into sight, near enough for him to see his neighbours tend- 
ing their lawns, and he cried out and thanked the gods who had 
brought him safely to his destination. But Britishrelwais caused 
the train to pass through Clifton Junc. without stopping, and 
Odysseus was carried miles from his home once more to Man- 
chester, where the inhabitants cannot till the slug-infested earth, 
for the seasons come never in the same order. And it is said that 
these inhabitants eat their young. . . . 


A Gamble in Air Defence 


By E. COLSTON SHEPHERD 


F only we had known that Russia would keep alive the threat 
of war during the first six years of the peace, the British 
programme of aircraft development would have been differ- 

ently framed. In 1945 the Service chiefs promised themselves 
a spell of ten years of peace. Statesmen took scientific stock of 
what might be done with aircraft, and chose a plan which would 
yield big results at the end of ten years and relatively little in 
between. That was not unreasonable, for at that time we had 
the fastest, best-climbing, most manoeuvrable jet fighters in the 
world. It was also economical, for it meant that research and 
development might go systematically forward without haste and 
without the disturbance and expense implicit in putting succes- 
sive designs into production. The only thing that was wrong 
with the plan was that it made no provision against Russian 
intransigence. 

In consequence the R.A.F. has had to beg bombers from the 
United States and to try, so far without success, to buy later 
types of fighters from the United States. The United States Air 
Force has had to station bombers and their fighter escorts in 
England, and is now supplementing the force of interceptors 
charged with the defence of Britain with a wing—75 aircraft— 
of its own latest fighters. Meanwhile, the R.A.F. is equipped 
only with improved versions of the aircraft which were in its 
hands at the end of the war. American reports on the air-fighting 
in Korea say that the latest American fighters, the Sabres or 
F.86s, are certainly no better than the Russian-built MiG 15s. 
For the moment the Sabre is the best we or the Americans have 
in squadron service to set against the Russians if they should 
move in the West. 

Our gamble on ten years of peace has evidently run us into 
danger. That was apparent two years ago when the decision to 
re-arm was taken. With that decision came orders for a change 
in the aircraft-development programme. The long-term plan 
was not abandoned, but intermediate results were demanded 
quickly. Aircraft are being shown to the public this week at 
Farnborough which are proof of the brilliant response by 
designers to the challenge, and others, described simply as 
research aircraft, suggest other imminent responses. What lies 
in secret behind them belongs mainly to the next stage of progress 
towards speeds exceeding the speed of sound. ; 

No supersonic aeroplanes are yet ready to be built in quantity 
for the R.A.F. or, apparently, for the U.S.A.F. Some in the 
present batch of new fighters can be flown at supersonic speeds 
(above 720 to 760 m.p.h. according to temperature at sea-level), 
but in their standard form they are not intended to make regular 
use of such speeds. They advanee performance a step beyond 
the 660 m.p.h. of the Sabre, and they probably advance it enough 
to match whatever the Russians have in preparation to succeed 
the MiG 15. These fighters are now going into production. They 
should be flowing into the squadrons before the end of 1953. 
With them will arrive the new bombers, of which the Valiant 
four-jet bomber is an outstanding example. These new bombers 
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are the best justification of Britain’s original decision to put ten 
years of work into her next generation of military aircraft, 

They are popularly described as 600-m.p.h. bombers. Even 
if that is a slight exaggeration, they still present any interceptor 
now flying with a task of the utmost difficulty. It must climb 
perhaps 40,000 feet, to make contact, and if its climb is not on 
the true line of interception, it will have little time for pursuit 
and only a speed margin of 100 m.p.h. to save pursuit from 
becoming procession. A supersonic fighter is plainly desirable 
in opposing this class of bomber, especially as these bombers are 
capable of carrying atomic bombs. It is still to be desired if it 
is to be used only as an elevated control-tower for the launching 
of guided missiles of supersonic speeds at the incoming bomber, 

Bombers can be expected to lag more and more behind fighters 
in speed so long as they have to provide for long flights to their 
targets and to use existing fuels. Speed, and particularly super- 
sonic speed, is costly in fuel; and present fuels mean weight. 
A pinch of uranium may some day provide the heat for journeys 
which now demand the consumption of many tons of oil or spirit. 
That day seems to be a long way off. Until then the bomber 
must accept the best compromise it can get between speed, range 
and military load, and in present circumstances must put range 
and bomb-load before speed. What the Valiant does is to give 
a magnificent combination of the three factors. The Comet air- 
liner, using the same engines, will carry a pay-load of 14,000 Ib. 
over a distance of 2,500 miles at a speed of 450 m.p.h. All that 
can be said of the Valiant bomber at present is that it will do 
better than that, for bombers are free from many of the inhibi- 
tions which lie heavily on the designers of passenger aeroplanes. 

If we were right in aiming direct at the supersonic fighter in 
our ten-year programme, we were assuredly slow in getting off 
the mark. We chose humanely to start our supersonic research 
not with manned aircraft but with pilotless models. We wasted 
two years in getting these robots and proving to ourselves that 
they were unsatisfactory. By that time the United States had 
built two aircraft for full-scale research into supersonic speeds, 
and, although there has been no hint of it, Russia, with German 
help, may have done the same. Again, we had a good excuse. 
The large amounts of power required for supersonic flying could 
then be obtained only from rocket motors, and the average dura- 
tion of a rocket-driven single-seater at that time was three 
minutes. Today the best is eight minutes. That would be of 
little practical use to us. We were after a fighter, not a long- 
range shell. And We had a line of gas turbines in development 
which should give us a supersonic fighter of much _ better 
duration. 

We alone had those gas turbines. All the signs were that we 
could afford to wait until we could get our 7,000 Ib. or 8,000 Ib. 
of static thrust for Supersonic flying from gas turbines instead of 
from rockets. We are still ahead with our jet engines, but we 
have still to dvertake the United States in research into speeds 
beyond the speed of sound. We are plodding, as the British so 
often do, after something which is better than the best possible 
at the moment. In the end we shall probably get something 
amazingly good, but by then we shall also have shared our basic 
advantages with our friends—as in fact we are doing with our 
gas turbines at present. With our eyes still set on the original 
objective, we have’ been forced by events to manufacture the 
intermediate types of aircraft which are officially described as 
trans-sonic? They appear to be remarkably good, and they will 
afford a lot of experience towards the next step. 

These are the aircraft with thin wings swept back. No one 
knows with certainty yet whether or not they lead straight on, for 
speed purposes, to the delta wing which sweeps the wing-tips 
still farther back and joins them with a straight trailing edge. 
Theory says they do. It is a simple, logical theory which seeks 
to fit the shape of the aeroplane into the form of the shock-wave 
of compressed air which breaks around it from the bows as it 
crashes through to supersonic speeds. The theory says that this 
conical shock-wave narrows as the speed rises. It argues that 
an aeroplane shaped like a dart will fit into it like a finger ma 
glove. If the theory is right, the aeroplane with the triangular 
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wing can be designed for a particular speed, with the line of 
the leading edge swept back to the angle of the cone of the shock- 
wave appropriate to its top speed. This trimming of the wing 
to fit the cone stops only when the angle becomes too acute to 
allow the wing to develop the requisite lift, at low speeds, for 
Janding. 

In all these matters today the State determines the programme 
and pays for it. A Government department decided how we 
should tackle research into supersonic speeds. It is still the 
arbiter of pace and direction. Aircraft manufacturers cannot 
afford to take an independent line. They are serving brilliantly 
jn designing aircraft to given specifications and in conducting 
specified research. Occasionally they can get proposals adopted, 
but there is no longer the surge of new ideas that once came out 
of the industry, or the readiness to lay out capital to show the 
customer what he wants. The battle is in Government offices, 
where the risk of expensive failures is always a drag on the wheel. 


What Way for Youth?—IV 


By JAMES NOWELL 


HE Berlin rally is the most spectacular of recent attempts 

to direct youthful energy and enthusiasm to political 

channels. But it is not the only attempt. Today all four 
of our main parties urge the youth of Britain to declare a political 
allegiance before they are past school age. Each party has its 
youth movement, and membership ranges from the 180,000 
Young Conservatives down to the 3,500 members of the militant 
Young Communist League. They are not, of course, all under 
21; the general range is from 15-30 years of age, with the 
17-25s dominating the picture. I notice, incidentally, a tendency 
—I would like to say no more—for the Young Communists and 
the Labour League of Youth to attract under-21s, while the 
Young Liberals and Young Conservatives hold most of their 
members from the middle-twenties. 

The first political youth movement was the Liberal, founded 
in 1903. Then, after their defeat at the polls in 1906, the Con- 
servatives formed the Junior Imperial League which flourished— 
apart from the two war periods—until the Young Conservative 
organisation took its place in 1944. “The Imps” reached a 
spectacular peak membership of 200,000 in 1930, and ‘between 
the wars they, the Young Liberals, the Labour League of Youth 
(founded 1924-26) and the Young Communist League (founded 
1922) attracted extensive support from young people between the 
ages of 15 and 25. 

But there was nothing to cause distress in these movements 
except in the Young Communist League and possibly in some 
of the more militant Labour areas. There was not a sinister 
purpose as behind the Hitler Youth or the Russian Komsomol. 
Our movements were on the whole simply youth clubs that mixed 
social activities with a small proportion of political, and gave 
young people an elementary education in civics. There were 
talks, debates, mock elections, lectures on government and so 
on. Each organisation was definitely the junior section of its 
party, and any say it had in party affairs was by courtesy, not by 
right. But 1945 brought a change of idea in all the parties, and 
the junior movement in the Conservative, Liberal and Labour 
Parties now has equal representation on the Party councils with 
each of the other sections of the Party. In 1950, indeed, a Young 
Conservative was elected chairman of the National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist Associations. 

So the youth movements are now an integral and responsible 
part of each of the parties. But one must not exaggerate their 
political atmosphere. The leaders sit on the principal committees 
of their party, but the rank and file are still held together by a 
wide variety of non-political social activities, with politics 
dropped in according to taste. What is the use of them, then, if 
they are not entirely political? Well, a redeeming feature of 
British youth is that even today the majority are not mad on 
politics. They are interested, but they like to enjoy themselves as 
well. So the parties cater for them. But there is a great practical 
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point, too. A junior movement does enable younger men and 
women to show their pace as organisers and administrators. If 
there were no youth movement, a young man or woman might 
join the senior party, but then have to wait years before ever 
having a real say in anything or being given anything responsible 
todo. And a responsible junior movement does leaven the party 
loaf and broaden the party outlook. 

So far I have ignored the Young Communist League. I have 
ignored it deliberat¢ly because it is different,dangerously different, 
from all the others. It is not just another youth movement. It 
is not simply a junior branch of the Communist Party. It is inde- 
pendent and militant, and aims not simply to educate its members 
in the virtues of the Communist Party, but to make the League 
an active political weapon in its own right. Downtrodden youth 
must fight for its rights, and it is the job of the young Communist 
Leaguer to focus and lead that struggle. To quote itself: 


“ Our aim is to develop every new member of the League 
into a well-informed, capable, confident young Communist, 
able to discuss aad argue our case and to convince others, 
able to guide his or her activities in life with a Socialist out- 
look, able to take a leading part in the building of Socialism 
when the workers have won power.” 


The League runs classes and schools so that “we shall be 
better equipped in the day-to-day struggle able to lead 
young people into action.” The theory of Marxism, it says, “ is, 
above all else, a guide to action” (its own underlining). To this 
end new members are given a course of instruction of three 
lessons in the aims and principles of the Y.C.L., and it is from 
the tutors’ lecture-notes that my quotations are taken. Students 
are instructed in the evils of capitalism, in the virtues of Soviet 
Socialism and in the work of the League and their tasks as 
members. On every member is placed the duty of winning others 
for Socialism, and they are instructed: 

“We must fight on anything which arouses indignation 
amongst young people so that they are prepared to have a 
go, even if it’s just a question of the quality or quantity of 
canteen dinners at work or school, or the tea break, &c. 
(tutor can think of many examples). It is in the struggle to 
secure the immediate needs of youth that young people will 
learn from their own experience to understand the existence 
of the class struggle between workers and their bosses, will 
discover the best ways to fight that struggle and will realise 
the need for Socialism and power in the hands of the 
workers. They can never learn this from propaganda 
alone.” 

This is the British Young Communist League, with a purpose 
it makes no effort to conceal. Admittedly its membership is 
small, but I would not like to guess at the number of unlisted 
sympathisers. And members do not conceal the fact that they are 
willing at any time to join with any other youth movement for 
any purpose so long as there’s a fight in view. Their nearest 
neighbours politically are the Labour League of Youth, but it is 
significant of the fundamental difference in concept between the 
Young Communist League and the other party youth move- 
ments that in 1936 the Labour Party had to disband the Youth 
League organisation, its annual national conference, and cease 
publication of the mowement’s paper because Communist infiltra- 
tion had led to the use of these as platforms for themselves. Not 
until 1948, indeed, did they feel able officially again to rebuild 
the structure of the League. 

In this sort of undermining activity can be seen the crux of 
the problem today. Political youth movements are here to stay. 
The Conservative, Liberal and Labour Parties, for all their 
differences, embody in their youth movements elements 
essentially British—something of the tolerance and good temper 
of British life. But youth is idealist and vigorous and blind if 
it feels it has something to fight for ; and the Communists make 
things for youth to fight for, and paint pictures of prosperity and 
justice and culture. Can the British parties, and the Labour 
Party especially—for it is the most threatened—guard their flank 
and keep their own movements prospering? Can public opiniog 
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recognise the difference between the purposes of the Communist 
and of the other party youth movements ? For the time is past 
when opinion should condemn the dragging of youth into politics. 
Let us regret the development if we wish, but let us not condemn 
them ; for they are in being, and, now that they are challenged 
by a shrewd and relentless interloper ready-.to harness all the vivid 
idealism of the young, opinion should stand by all Party move- 
ments that still remain essentially British. 


. * 

Brothers in Berlin 
By MARTIN MOFFAT 

HE Evangelical Church in Germany is unique in being 

able to bring together its members from both sides of the 
; Iron Curtain. Those attending the Church Congress 
in Berlin in July, for example, were representative laymen and 
laywomen, including students and young people from all parts 
of Germany, two-thirds at least coming from the Russian Zone 
‘of Germany, from conditions which are becoming progressively 
more difficult for the churches and for individual Christians. For 
though the East German Government had gone out of its way to 
assist the organisers of the Congress, and, in particular, to facili- 
tate the travel to Berlin of participants from both East and West 
Germany, there could be no doubt of the real attitude of the 
Communist authorities towards the Churches. Many of 
the clergy from East Germany knew that they were marked 
men ; that there are Communist spies present in the churches 
when they preach, and that their names have been listed by the 
local police, who have instructions to report on their activities. 
At the so-called elections in October of last year they had been 
alone in refusing to go to vote in an election which they knew to 
be a farce. Their leaders, Bishop Dibelius of Berlin and Bishop 
Hahn of Leipzig, and others, had been subjected to violent 
attacks in public and in the Press because of their outspoken 
criticism of the régime. 

For the clergy and church leaders it is perhaps comparatively 
easy to make a stand against conditions in the Soviet Zone, and 
so far the Communists have failed to shake their united front or 
persuade any but a handful to join the National Front or support 
their propaganda. For the ordinary church member in a secular 
job the decision is often far harder and the position far more 
difficult. The teacher who refuses to join one of the political 
parties, or the workman who does not join the Sunday shift, or 
neglects to attend a political rally in the factory, is in danger 
of losing his job immediately and thereby risking the security 
of his own family as well as himself. Already it is practically 
impossible for the children of members of the professional 
classes to get a secondary school or university education. Admis- 
sion to the universities is only granted to those who can show 
that they are politically active ; in other words, that they are 
members of a political party or of the Free German Youth. To 
be an active church member, or attend the meetings of the church 
youth groups, is to make oneself suspect and to risk all chance 
of promotion in one’s job. 

So far the authorities in the Soviet Zone have not dared to 
declare open war on the Evangelical Church ; they prefer to give 
the world outside the impression that they are friendly, and they 
hope to be able to use the Church in their campaign for peace 
and the unity of Germany. Their attacks have been of an 
indirect nature. The Church, on its part, is under no illusions 
as to the nature of the régime under which it has to live. At the 
same time it is clear that even a hostile régime represents in some 
sense the “ powers that be ” under which Christians have to live 
and to which, as citizens, they owe obedience in so far as they 
can reconcile that obedience with the demands of their con- 
science. As one of the speakers at the Berlin Congress made 
clear, this means that the Church cannot, at present, encourage 
jts members to join any kind of underground movement, but that 
jt must protest openly where it sees injustice being done, and 
must encourage its members in all situations to act according to 
Ahe dictates of conscience. On two fronts the Church has felt 
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compelled to join battle. On several occasions it has protested 
against the educational system in the Soviet Zone, where the 
teaching based on Russian text-books is openly materialistic 
and atheistic. Subjects set for essays are almost exclusively 
political and expected to follow the party line. The Churches 
still have the right to give religious instruction, but this must be 
done outside the normal curriculum, and the difficulties made by 
local authorities are such that the teaching in practice becomes 
almost impossible. In any case, the whole spirit of the school 
is sO antagonistic to Christianity that the children are subjected 
to an intolerable strain. Most children find themselves forced to 
join the Free German Youth or Young Pioneers, and the younger 
ones are growing up in a completely materialistic atmosphere. 
Pastor Lokies, speaking during the Congress, made clear how 
impossible it was for the Church and for Christian parents to 
accept this state of affairs. 

The Church has also successfully resisted all attempts on the 
part of the State to interfere in her internal affairs. The attempts 
of the Communists to undermine the loyalty of the ordinary 
church people to Bishop Dibelius, or to find “ progressive” 
pastors who could become the leaders of a new “ people’s 
church,” have failed. And in spite of increasing difficulties put 
in its way by the State, the Church has succeeded in carrying on 
its various charitable activities. Church hospitals and kinder- 
gartens have been threatened, but remain open, and a limited 
amount of relief supplies from abroad still finds its way into the 
Soviet Zone and is distributed to those in need. For the ordinary 
man in the Soviet Zone the Church is both a door to the outside 
world and the only place where he can still find freedom and 
where men dare to speak the truth. This was shown at the 
Church Congress when so many thousands streamed out of the 
Soviet Zone to Berlin to join their brothers from West Germany 
in seeking new strength and guidance for the problems of 
conscience which would await them on their return. 

The organisers of the Congress were careful throughout to 
stress the non-political nature of the meetings. Meetings were 
held in the Western and Soviet sectors of Berlin alike, and par- 
ticipants could move freely from one part of the city to the other. 
At the opening ceremony Bishop Dibelius declared the aim of 
the Congress to be that of building a bridge across the divisions 
which separate Christians from one another. This meant that 
the Church, far from minimising existing political and social 
divisions, recognised their seriousness, but nevertheless held fast 
to the unity which is greater than all divisions. At the final 
meeting the organiser of the Congress, Dr. von Thadden-Trieglaff, 
said: “ We have not come here to proclaim a political crusade, 
or to enlist beneath the Sign of the Cross as auxiliaries of this or 
that political power. We have learned one thing here, 
that notwithstanding all the frontiers which divide us, we are 
and must remain brothers.” 

The West German Government was clearly afraid of a 
meeting which might have been misused politically, and was 
criticised by the Press for failing to make an effective appearance 
at the Congress. The East German authorities had evidently 
wished t6 use the Congress for propaganda purposes. A special 
message to the Congress from the Protestants of the East German 
Republic called on the delegates to make the meeting a demon- 
stration for peace and the unity of Germany. In the Free 
German Youth Camp, ostentatiously put at the disposal of the 
Evangelical Youth, loud-speakers blared out invitations to attend 
the World Youth Festival to be held a month later in Berlin. 
Everywhere political pamphlets were being distributed. It must 
have been a disappointment to those concerned that the Congress 
passed no political resolutions ; that most of their pamphlets 
remained trampled underfoot ; and that the evangelical youth, 
when left to themselves, used their brass bands to lead them m 
community hymn-singing. If the Communists wanted an answet 
to their propaganda, they could have found it at the Youth Rally 
when their newly completed stadium, otherwise a centre for Com- 
munist rallies, was filled to overflowing with young people who 
so obviously had not been compelled or bribed to come. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T this season of the yeas garden-addicts, to whom has been 
accorded the gift of ever-recurrent youth, start thinking 
of the spring. Stiff paper bags,-or cardboard boxes 

crammed with straw and moss, arrive by post and train. Out 
come the bowls and fibre, out come the trowel and the trug—the 
heavy hint of autumn becomes white and yellow with the thought 
of all the jonquils and narcissus to come. Tight small bundles 
of wooden labels are prepared, names are inscribed with indelible 
pencils, the beds are raked, and we forget that within a week or 
two all our inscriptions will be deleted and that the clean young 
labels will take on the drab bedraggled look of middle age. No 
botanist has ever told me why it is that the spring bulbs are so 
anxious to peep out into this world that they do not mind in the 
least whether they are planted in congenial soil or in soil that is 
either acrid or stiff. Why should these little plants, who have to 
risk the frosts of early March, be less fastidious than the fat lily 
bulbs who, maturing in the richer soil prepared for them, develop 
fungi and lassitude before June is out ? It is the extraordinary 
optimism of the spring plants—the jauntiness, for instance, of the 
netted iris that in February starts to preen—that gives them half 
their beauty. How slim they seem in comparison to the herba- 
ceous matrons who, I am glad to say, are by now already thinking 
that hibernation must be near. I do not, however, wish to deface 
this page with springtime sob-stuff. What I want to say is that 
no practising gardener can possibly be, or remain, a behaviourist. 
He knows full well that, with the possible exception of the perky 
little adventurers of spring, every plant is born with some con- 
genital disabilities or aptitudes. The soil in which the plant is 
set and nurtured must be specially prepared in order to suit its 
character. No gardener believes that a carnation and an azalea 
will behave identically when set in lime. 
* * * 7 


The behaviourists were all so busy watching the conduct of 
animals that they left themselves no time to consider the 
behaviour of plants. I am prepared to believe that you can, with 
patience, “ condition” an Alsatian to adopt any given line of 
conduct. I am prepared to believe that, if you set your mind to 
it, if you spend many years observing the formation of habit in 
dogs, you can convince yourself that this form of conditioning 
can usefully be described as “ infra-human learning.” I am pre- 
pared to believe that in animals what used to be called “ instinct ” 
is in fact largely a matter of behaviour, acquired through the 
processes of trial and error. I will go even further, and agree 
with the behaviourists that habit plays in human character a 
part that can scarcely be over-estimated and that deserves to be 
carefully observed and watched. But when Mr. J. B. Watson 
and his school seek to persuade me that environment is every- 
thing and heredity nothing, then I stick my feet firmly in the 
soil of experience. What the behaviourists say about these things 
simply is not true. It is not a fact that if you take a week-old 
daughter of a Scottish crofter and a week-old daughter of a 
Rumelian violinist, and subject these infants to an identicak 
environment, you will obtain as a result two women as alike as 
two peas. The behaviourists would reply that they never claimed 
any such thing. They would say that undoubtedly there would 
be slight differences between these two infants in such matters 
as pigmentation and aural memory. But they would claim that 
such variations were due, not to instincts or heredity, but to 
what they call (and it is a phrase that makes me twitch with 
rage) “ uterine behaviour.” The gipsy maiden does not inherit 
her g:psiness ; she is “ conditioned ” to it in her pre-natal state. 

* * * 7 


Although, therefore, I regret that the behaviourists did not 
devote as much time to studying vegetable conduct as they gave 
to studying animal conduct ; although I believe—and, if I had 
more space, could assuredly prove—that human beings are more 


akin to plants than they are to animals ; although I am convinced’ 
that heredity accounts for 80 per cent. of human conduct and 
environment only for the remaining 20 per cent. ; although I dis- 
agree with Mr. Watson and his followers almost along the whole 
line—yet I am, I hope, modest enough to have learnt that it is a 
gross error to dismiss as nonsensical any theory to which serious 
men and women have devoted years of experiment and study. 
There is always the salutary reflection that it may be you, and 
not they, who have got it all wrong. Moreover, the behaviourists, 
in throwing this great emphasis on habit, have provided parents 
and educationists with a pregnant precept. We all know now 
that vice, however individual or esoteric it may seem, is the 
result, not so much of inherent viciousness, as of environment 
and habit. laturally there exists a predisposition, due to 
inherited tendencies and the given gland structure of the indi- 
vidual, that render some vices habit-forming in some people and 
not habit-forming in others. I know, for instance, that no 
amount of repetition would make me enjoy night-clubs ; but I 
also know that only a firm Protestant upbringing, fortified by an 
iron will, prevented me from forming habits which I should today 
find it embarrassing to possess. Conditioning, there can be no 
doubt about it, counts. 


* * * * 


The behaviourists do not, of course, deny the existence of all 
natural instincts. They admit that in every human being, animal 
or plant there exists a desire to obtain nourishment and propa- 
gate the species which can only be described as an instinctive or 
hereditary desire. So frequent an urge cannot be dismissed 
simply as an embryological response. But they go fi -ther, and 
it is here that I feel so grateful to them. They admit that the 
daughter of the Highland crofter and the daughter of the gipsy 
violinist would each of them furnish an unconditioned response 
to two important stimulants, namely: (1) a sudden report and 
(2) loss of support. In other words, if you explode a paper bag 
a few inches from the ear either of a gipsy or a Highland infant, 
each of them will make an identical movement of resentful sur- 
prise. Similarly if, from a considerable height, you allow the 
two babies to fall to the ground, their dislike of this “loss of 
support ” will assume a similar form. This discovery is surely a 
great advance in the science of child-welfare. The permutations 
and variations of the cells that constitute heredity are too unpre- 
dictable to furnish us with any constants. But if even the 
behaviourists, who are fastidious in such things, admit that there 
exist these two congenital instincts common to all babies, then 
we have at least two fixed points from which, in our devotion 
to our children, we can safely proceed. No bags must be banged 
in future in close proximity to the ears of any English child. But 
more importantly, and more seriously, comes the second instinct. 
No child in any circumstances must be exposed to loss of 
support. 


. 7 * * 


Let this tremendous rule sink into the minds of all mothers, 
fathers, uncles, aunts and educationists. It means that what 
all children require is certainty of protection. Parents, therefore, 
need not worry so much about being charming ; all that need pre- 
occupy them is the huge necessity of being reliable. They must 
never tell lies, quarrel in front of their children, lose their 
tempers, break a promise, get drunk, behave ungainly, display 
incompetence, or indulge in the presence of their children in 
pursuits or pastimes at which they know themselves to be inept. 
Every parent, sooner or later, is bound to be found out ; all his 
energies should be devoted to securing that the moment when 
his children see through him is postponed. Rhythm, certainty, 
assurance—these are what give to young plants the sense of 
support. Thereafter, they must grow as they please. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
“Saint’s Day.” By John Whiting. (Arts.) 


THe ARTS THEATRE is an admirable institution and has long been 
firmly established in the London playgoer’s respect and affection. 
But the artistic direction has been up to some curious. tricks lately. 
The first was the season, programme after programme, of short 
plays by Shaw—for the most part a tiresome waste of time and 
talent which could justify itself, if at all, only as an act of piety. 
The second has been the handling of the Festival play competition. 
From the hundreds of plays submitted three were chosen as finalists 
by Alec Clunes, Peter Ustinov and Christopher Fry and presented 
on the stage of the Arts. The first to be seen was Enid Bagnold’s 
Poor Judas, the second C. E. Webber’s Right Side Up, and running 
at the moment is John Whiting’s Saint's Day, winner of the first 
prize. 

If these three plays are really the best of a big bunch, then it is a 
sorry look-out for the native theatre. As for the one judged best of 
the three, it quite defies description, far less analysis. Having dug 
out of himself a prodigious pile of unassayed (but probably rich) 
ore, Mr. Whiting, so to speak, shovels it on to the stage and sits 
back while the mountainous muddle wins him £700. If prizes are 
properly won for ambitious intention, then perhaps Mr. Whiting 
deserves his. He is clearly a writer of promise, and if the 
prize encourages him, so much the better. But a critic really must 
insist on the distinction between the undifferentiated mass of raw 
material and the work of art that may or may not be beaten out of 
the sound metal hidden in the heart of it. There has been enough 
prolix poeticality in the last decade or two to last us for the next 
century. The Arts would have done better to award these three 
playwrights consolation prizes and carry the balance forward against 
some later competition. Iain HAMILTON. 





CINEMA 
« Edward and Caroline.” (Academy.) « When Worlds Collide.” 
(Plaza.) “Rhubarb.” (Carlton.) 





M. Jacques Becker's Edward and Caroline is enchanting. Its sim- 
plicity is ravishing. It has no message, no moral and practically no 
substance—a gossamer web spun by a brilliantly gifted spider with 
a charming and talented company of flies dancing to his tune. The 
story, if it can be so called, tells of how a struggling young pianist 
and his wife, M. Daniel Gelin and Mile. Anne Vernon, start to get 
dressed for a party given by a rich uncle, M. Jean Galland ; of how 
M. Gelin finds he has no white waistcoat and Mile. Vernon ruins 
her dress by snipping several feet off its hem ; of how they quarrel ; 
of the party itself—and oh how beautifully M. Becker here observes 
the attitudes and facial expressions of those who listen to music at 
parties, and oh that skiful capture of a moment so often here 
encountered, when a clock strikes lengthily and discordantly against 
a Chopin étude! M. Becker observes everything from the scouring 
of a bath to the stifled agony of a host whose soirée is being wrecked, 
from the donning of shoes to the eyework of a flirt. He eschews 
fantasy and yet promotes an atmosphere of fairy-tale, a sort of 
down-to-earth magic. In a cast of uniform excellence there is an 
unnamed actor who plays the part of a Russian waiter hired for 
the evening. His performance, poised on the edge but never falling 
into caricature, is truly exquisite ; and he adds that little extra polish 
to this miniature masterpiece. Ah, but what a joy it is to see a film 


one can love wholeheartedly ! 
= 


. 7 * 

When Worlds Collide gives 1s a glimpse into the catastrophic 
future. Disdaining the atom bom) as the means of our annihilation, 
Paramount have discovered a star named Bellus which, on a given 
day, will crash into the world. As if this were not tiresome enough, 
the star is to be preceded by the planct Zvra which, being a less 
accurate aimer, merely brushes the earth’s suriave to produce earth- 
quake, fire and flood. Aware of impending doom, a professor, Mr. 
Larry Keating, proposes evacuating the nucleus of a new world by 
rocket—a sort of aiv:ninium Ark—whizzing through space with 
men. women, cows, chickens, serums and seeds until he hits Zyra. 
(Presumably Zyra, exhausted from its travels, is waiting in limbo for 
its first inhabitants.) The dreaded day arrives, and as per schedule 
the floods engulf New York—and very spectacular they are too 
fires rage through the Texan oilfields, hurricanes roar. It is all 
splendidly elemental. Then when al! is chaos and Bellus looms 





over the horizon like a giant Jaffa, up go the elect in their rocket 
and bang goes the world. Depressing, but let no one despair 
Zyra is a delightful spot with winter snow and green lushness 
growing side by side; skating on the left, swimming on the right 
and some peculiar petunia-coloured trees in the middle. Pseudo. 
scientific, pseudo-humanitarian, this film is nevertheless echt enter. 
tainment. 
* 7 * * 


As a food rhubarb leaves much to be desired, but at its oldest 
and brownest it can never be as unpalatable as the Rhubarb at the 
Carlton. This tasteless film is about an alley cat which is left a 
vast fortune by a_millionaire. Mr. Ray Milland is pronounced the 
cat's guardian, a task he does not relish because, amongst other com- 
plications, his fiancée, Miss Jan Sterling, is allergic to the beast 
and sneezes violently when within sniffing range of it. During the 
scratchy length of this tedious mew, there is no choice between 
being bored by the same catarrhal joke or saddened by the cat, | 
am not an ardent lover of cats, but I admire their dignity and that 
arrogant air of aloofness which so annoys dogs. I feel they should 
not be made to look foolish. What this cat endures would tum 
its Egyptian forebears widdershins in their tombs. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


THe Three Choirs Festival at Worcester followed a normal and 
largely uneventful course. It is fundamentally a regional festival, a 
celebration of the quite remarkable musical powers of composers 
born in the Severn country during the last hundred years. Edward 
Elgar, Julius Harrison, Ralph Vaughan Williams and Herbert 
Howells would represent a most distinguished quartet of musicians 
in any age and any country ; and in a comparatively remote corner 
of an England only just waking from its century-long torpor they 
have assumed the appearance of genii loci—which is much more 
than to say local geniuses. 

Elgar and Vaughan Williams are secure in the public appreciation 
and enjoy the same sort of healthily informed veneration (though 
most people naturally go to the Three Choirs Festival to venerate 
and not to criticise) as was enjoyed by the gods of Olympus, a 
knowledge of whose limitations and even misdemeanours increased 
rather than diminished their worshippers’ devotion. With the other 
two composers of the quartet the case is different. Julius Harrison's 
Mass in C is a very much less personal, less telling work than his 
Worcestershire Suite, arousing frigid admiration at most where the 
Suite immediately charms. Harrison—like Tchaikovsky and, some 
would say, Elgar—seems to be a composer most original in his 
lighter moments, and ill-suited by the heavier bardic robes which it 
is the ambition of all composers to wear before they die. Howells, 
perhaps the most naturally gifted of all four composers, had not 
appeared before the general public with a large new work for many 
years when his Hymnus Paradisi was given its first performance at 
Gloucester last year. The impression it then made was of a deeply 
cultivated personality expressing its reflections on the Four Last 
Things in a language both natural and highly polished, yet lacking 
the strongly personal-turn of phrase, the cutting or anguished expres- 
siveness which we have come to demand of a composer who treats 
such a subject. 

At a first hearing I was more aware of the absence of this striking 
quality than of the positive virtues of the music—its controlled 
dramatic power, its variety, and the atmosphere of noble resignation 
which here and there recalls that of Fauré’s Requiem. These virtues 
struck me forcibly at Worcester, where Hymnus Paradisi was to me 
unquestionably the greatest musical experience of the festival. Pos- 
sibly the performance was better than at Gloucester last year ; but 
more probably this is music whose superficial conventionality 1s 
misleading and conceals durable qualities which only reveal them- 
selves on repeated hearing. 

* . + + 


At the Proms. there have been “ first performances in this country ” 
of a symphonic suite by Alan Bush and a Scherzo Fantasque by 
Bloch. It was easy, and perhaps wiser, to disregard the program- 
matic suggestions for the three movements of Bush’s Piers Plowman s 
Day. The chunky brass figures and dramatic antitheses of the first 
movement were sufficient to hold the listener's interest unaided by 
visions of declining feudal barons ; and the mediaeval hints in the 
middle movement—-viol-like string writing, troubadour snatches and 
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refined miniature technique in general—did not need, the “ lady's 
bower” as background. Nor did the rising peasants in the last 
movement rescue the music from declining into a picturesque shape- 
jessness. But the music as a whole, while showing none of the 
formidable intellectual power of the composer's Dialectic, was neat, 
apt and well-written. Bloch’s Scherzo had none of these qualities. 
It was a blowzy, noisy piece in the late-romantic manner, whose 
bazaar-like orchestration killed the solo piano part in spite of Iris 
Loveridge’s gallant and efficient attempts to rescue it. 
MARTIN COOPER. 
ART 


Tue Celtic romanticism that has led many of his countrymen into 
a humourless gloom infuses Ceri Richards’ kaleidoscopic improvisa- 
tions at the Redfern Gallery with a refreshing gaiety that few 
British painters command today. The theme is that of his big 
picture for the Arts Council Festival scheme. He—and we with 
him—flit about like Trafalgar Square starlings, collecting a fountain 
here, a flurry of green pigeons there, a photographer from over 
yonder. Into the blues and yellows they all go—seen from above, 
from alongside, from far and near—enlivened intermittently by 
startling complementary contrasts rather akin to a photographer’s 
use of polarisation. The instinctive arabesques of Matisse, which 
lie behind these paintings, accord with Richards’ own fluent graphic 
facility. Whether his eye is as truly innocent as he would have 
us believe ; whether his distortions are sustained by the passion of 
true innovation ; whether his sometimes casual disregard of organisa- 
tion will weather the years, one remains uncertain. For his light- 
hearted verve let us here and now be thankful. At the same gallery 
Denis Mathews appears to have advanced very considerably. His 
small chalky landscapes (aides-mémoire, I imagine, done on the 
spot) are unexceptional, but some of his more considered canvases 
—for instance, Nos. 31, 33—recalling fin-de-siécle tendencies in 
their flat treatment, are rich in colour and entirely pleasing. 


Gimpel Fils have made for themselves a special niche among 
the mixed summer shows, first with their exhibition of British 
abstract painting, and now with their second batch of “ Young 
Contemporaries ” from the annual manifestation in Suffolk Street. 
These six artists, all but one under 30, are very varied in manner and 
exceedingly competent. It is hard to see how Richard Platt, who 
paints with ease and distinction, can progress from the mauve intri- 
cacies of his French Cemetery. Alfred Daniels, who takes his 
subject-matter in similar fashion from the urban life around him, 
lists the litter in Sunday on the Grass with a shadowless realism that 
is neither better nor worse than a dozen leading American painters. 
Breon O’Casey, it is true, running amok between Bonnard and 
J. B. Yeats, sometimes allows tone and colour to get so much out 
of step that form disintegrates into chaos, but Norman Adams is 
much more controlled in his dark and mysterious grisailles of 
horned and crescent-shaped landscapes. Of the two abstract 
painters, George Tuckwell is a clever, tasteful and rather wan juggler 
with planes in perspective ; Peter Kinley achieves scale and poise 
in his blaze of sunflower yellows, No. 20 


Other exhibitions: At the R.I. Galleries the Sunday Pictorial’s 
annual show of children’s art; at the Arts Council’s H.Q. in St. 
James’s Square, a memorial exhibition of work by the late A. S. 
Hartrick ; at the Leicester Galleries, part II of “ Fame and Promise.” 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


A Bee’s Example 


My autumn occupation is to watch 

A bumble-bee rifling a bramble flower, 

The golden process looks as though an hour 
Will not suffice, so leisurely the despatch 

With which the ruffian works. First he will snatch 
A lode of precious dust, then pause to lower 

His panniers, till they touch the blossom’s floor 
And he is free to sleep, or count his catch. 


Here is the right philosophy of work. 

I wish the masters, and the men as well, 
Would take example from this fellow’s mode, 
Neither to strain the muscles, nor to shirk. 
Maybe economists would learn to spell 

A different future as man’s destined road! 


RICHARD CHURCH. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


RECENTLY the subject was raised over the microphone as to why yew 
trees were planted in churchyards. The answers given by the experts 
were so unsatisfactory that it is worth trying to clear the matter up. 
It is, of course, a pure fallacy that the motive was wood for the 
archers, a myth that seems to have been derived from churchwardens’ 
accounts entering up the revenue from the sales of yew-wood for bows. 
But the planting of yews in churchyards and sacred enclosures preceded 
by many centuries the use of the wood in archery. The Celtic archers 
of Wales, renowned. for their sharp-shooting in their desperate encounters 
with the Norman baronage, used elm, not yew, for their bows. 


The Sacred Yew 


Dr. Vaughan Cornish in The Churchyard Yew and Immortality has 
given substantial evidence for the churchyard yew being as archaic a 
symbol of immortality as the last sheaf in the ritual of “crying the 
neck.” I believe myself that the sanctity ascribed to the yew in Britain 
may well have taken its origin from the Silures of the Welsh Border, 
conquered by the Second Augustan Legion from Caerleon in the first 
century, because of the close association between the churchyard yew 
and the Celtic saints. Dr. Cornish maintains that the yew was sacred 
in Bronze Age Britain and even earlier, and much Iberian blood sur- 
vives in the Marches to this day. What, to the best of my remembrance, 
Dr. Cornish does not mention is a very interesting fact revealed in the 
twelfth-century Book of Llandaff, that gold-mine of information about 
the early Celtic Church of the west. Its records say that the space 
“from between the yew tree and the church” was a sanctuary in the 
fifth century and earlier as inviolable as the interior of the church itself. 
One entry, for instance, describes how a virgin escaped from the 
retainers of a Welsh princeling and took refuge between yew and 
church. But she was carried off despite the sacrilege. The leader of 
the impious crew became insane, and did not recover until full restitution 
had been made and a grant of land with it to the church. Anybody 
who knows the woods of Wye must have noticed the frequency of the 
yew among them, and how beautiful in spring is the contrast between 
its dark shades and the fairylike blossom of the wild cherry. The yews 
in the churchyards of the Border are often of such hoariness as, in 
Sir Thomas Browne’s words, to “ antiquitate antiquity,” and the ones 
in Cusop Churchyard near Hay are mentioned in Domesday Book. 


The Red Squirrel 

When I was in Devonshire, 1 noted with great regret that the grey; 
squirrel had driven out the red as far west as the Otter River. Yet a 
friend tells me that, as she was sitting in her garden nine miles from 
Oxford last week a red squifrel climbed down a pine close to the 
house, prinked over the lawn as though the ogreish tree-rat were but a 
bad dream and sat up to clean his whiskers. Whereupon chaffinch, 
greenfinch, robin and greater spotted woodpecker emerged from the 
bushes and spinney to be observers of this astonishing spectacle. I 
remember the blacksmith of Chipping Campden once telling me he 
had seen the grey attacking the red, but the usual procedure is for 
the red to retire further afield from the truculent and dominant species, 


Round-Headed Rampion 

I wonder whether this beautiful Downland campanula with its deep 
blue terminal head an inch in diameter is as uncommon as is supposed. 
I found it abundant and growing on stems more than a foot high on 
Seven Barrows Down between Wantage and Lambourn the other day. 
It flourished in the company of wild mignonette, clustered harebell, 
eyebright, rock rose, ladies’ bedstraw and Centaurea scabiosa, a funerary 


_ Offering to the Bronze Age dead, immune from the fate that befell 


Serjeant Troy’s planted on Fanny's grave in Far from the Madding 
Crowd. 


In the Garden 

To cover a hideous bird-table, I planted years ago a sprig of honey- 
suckle given me by a village dame of ninety-two. It has become a 
gigantic bush, and this week I saw first a blackbird and then a pair 
of bullfinches (those most matrimonial of birds) feeding on the scarlet 
berries. Yet in former years the berries have not been touched. 

I notice that Raymond Bush in Fruit-Growing Outdoors declares that 
commercial growers are giving up that admirable dessert apple, Ellison's 
Orange, on the ground that it is biennial. Yet my trees of it (I have 
three big ones) have fruited for four years in succession, and would 
have done five years ago but for a severe spring frost. Except for 
Laxton'’s Superb (which fruits too abundantly, perhaps, for its stamina), 
I don't believe in this biennial business. A H. J. MASSINGHAM, 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 80 
Report by Richard Usborne 


“They make a very good dry Martini at the Palace Hotel in 

Guatemala City ...” says the “1” character in The Man with a 
Scar, one of the stories in Here and There by Somerset Maugham. 
Authors occasionally parody themselves. A prize of £5 was offered 
for not more than 50 words (each) in which the scene in Guatemala 
City is set by any three of the following authors: Rudyard Kipling, 
Evelyn Waugh,.John Buchan, Sapper, Dornford Yates, James 
Thurber, Enid Blyton, Noél Coward, Peter Fleming, Ernest Heming- 
way. 
I hadn't meant competitors necessarily to set the scene in the bar, 
or even in the Palace Hotel, so long as it was in Guatemala City. 
I’m afraid a number of people hobbled themselves putting, e.g, Enid 
Blyton characters in among the hard liquors. 

Jennifer Ramage was an easy winner. Her Dornford Yates is a 
little gem. £4 for her, and £1 for C. J. Richards. Honourably 
mentioned, M. M. C. 

Here are some of the better offerings for each author. 
KiPLinGc.—Stallard settled himself in the best armchair and sum- 
moned the grinning Perez. He cast a stony eye on the local pecan, 
and ordered his own kind of drink. Then he turned to me. “Out 
of regard for Bates Sahib,” he. said, “ and your immortal soul, I will 
tell you about my Guatemala. .. .” (M. M. C.) 

Away in Guatemala City, O Best Beloved, almost entirely sur- 
rounded by prickles and humpty hills, stands the Palace Hotel..., 
(Frances Collingwood.) 

In the streets of Guatemala 
Where the squint-eyed Injuns sit, 
There's a bitter smell of cawfee 
And a cryin’ need o’ Flit ; 
But I'd swap the Derby winner and a dentist's yearly pay 
For a chicle-chewin’ maiden in a bright-hued serape. 
(Douglas Hawson.) 

Tehua wriggled his brown toes discontentedly in the dust. In 
‘Guatemala a boy of fourteen considers himself a man, and Tehua 
was tired of helping his mother to crush maize and measure out 
frijoles. Moreover, he was a mestizo. ... (Elaine Morgan.) 
Bucuan.—. . . and four of us were doing full justice to the barman’s 
expertise. We were all youngish men, who had been leading queer 
lives in the remoter corners of the globe, and we had been brought 
together now by one of those freaks of chance which have some- 
times changed the course of history. (H. A. C. Evans.) 

Now I had reached Guatemala City I felt no doubt of the 

thoroughness of my disguise. I wore an American suit, a very 
American hat and horn-rimmed glasses. My grey hair was dyed a 
dark brown. I stepped confidently forward. A little man in a 
white suit accosted me, “Good morning, General Hannay,” he 
said. ... (J. Aitken.) 
Saprper.—Hugh Drummond sauntered up the steps of the Palace 
Hotel and into the room where that delectable establishment serves 
its liquid refreshment. He eventually anchored himself at the bar 
beside a tall, languid youth. 

“ What's that poison, Algy ?” he enquired. (N. Moore.) 
DornrorD YATES.—My lady turned to me great grey eyes, surveying 
my face. A little hand came to rest on my knee. 


p30 


“They make,” said I, “a fair dry Martini at the Palace Hotel.” 

Gravely, she nodded. 

“Carson can keep watch over the coupés tonight,” said I. 
“ There's no danger in Guatemala.” (Fiona Mouat.) 
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EniD BLyTon.—Gua-tem-ala City is a fun-ny name, isn’t it! It has 
a very wick-ed ho-tel, where no-one ever buys nice spark-ling 
Jem-on-ade. . .. (Edward Blishen.) 

Mavis leapt out onto the platform at Guatemala Station, followed 
more sedately by another girl of her own age. A lady in a flowered 
dress came forward, and Mavis flung herself into her arms. 

“Oh, Mummy,” she cried. “It’s smashing to see you. 
Judy. We'll have a smashing holiday!” (J. Aitken.) 

“Uncle Merry,” said Janet nervously—they had -just killed a 
tarantula in the patio—* There are whale-sharks in the swimming 
pool at St. José.” “Don’t worry about old Rhinodon typicus,” he 
reassured her, . . . (P. M.) 

“ Well,” said Uncle Desmond, “ Here is the market. 
shade, children. . ...” (Elaine Morgan.) 

PETER FLEMING.—Fresh from the jungle (if “fresh” is the word) 
we burst upon Guatemala City. We had among us neither a wide. 
brimmed straw hat nor a frogged pyjama jacket, both of which 
appeared to be de rigueur in Guatemala society. . . . (R. Kennard 
Davis.) 

HEMINGWAY.—He wheeled himself to the bar and got two martinis, 
dry, the way he liked it, and the way she liked it. They have people 
there who make good martinis. She said, “Capitan, I wish to 
prepare for you the pheno-barbitone tonight. Do you permit?” 
He said, “I permit.” (M. M. C.) 


First Prize 


(JENNIFER RAMAGE) 
DornrorD Yates: We had left Belize at six. 

Now, from Belize to Guatemala the distance is three hundred miles, 
As we slid into the town, a clock struck ten. . . 
“Guatemala City . ..” breathed Mansel. 

spare...” 
Nature was smiling, and the city was clad in her finest array. ... 
PETER FLEMING: There is probably a good deal to be said for Guate- 
mala City. Its policeman is charming. It boasts at least one navigable 
road. But it is not, on the whole, a town I should choose to visit again 
during a major earthquake on the third day of a minor revolution. 
Noet Cowarb. 
Lydia: I can’t think why we came. There isn’t a soul here one knows. 
Charles: That’s the whole point about Guatemala City. 
Lydia: Skegness would have done just as well. 
Charles: On the contrary. I have an aunt in Skegness 
(Enter Leonora). 


Here’s 


Keep in the 


“And with time to 


Leonora: Charles! 
Charles: Good God! Leonora! 
Lydia: I told you we should have gone to Skegness. 


Second Prize 


(C. J. RicHaRDs) 
RupDyarD KipLinc: “Guatemala?” says Mulvaney. “Shure wasn't 
I there on leaf from Jamaikey wance with some av the bhoys? All 
buck naygurs, Equality and Fraternity, ut was. And a foine-lookin’ 
chi chi gurrl servin’ Martineys at the Pallis Hotel. Bedad, Yer Honour, 
1 wasn’t always chelae-ing along the Grand Trunk Road.” 

Joun BucHAN: Cautiously I raised myself on to a packing-case and 
looked into the bar. Blenkinsop sat with his inevitable glass of milk, 
eating magnesia tablets. Opposite him was a _ bullet-headed man. 
“ Donner wetter,” I heard him mutter, “the wolves are howling after 
their prey.” It was Von Wurst. Then the packing-case collapsed. .. . 

Enip BiyTon: Squiffy, the old gnome, was gazing enviously at the 
bottles in the Palace Hotel. “ Squiffy,” said Witch Coca Cola, “ don’t 
you touch those bottles.” Squiffy crawled into the hotel and stole a 
Martini bottle. But Dame Coca Cola by her magic had turned it into 
paraffin. Squiffy never stole drinks again. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 83 


Set by Thea Holme 


A.prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for an extract 
from a_ farewell address (after a_ presentation by grateful 
parishioners) by one of the following: Dr. Chasuble, the Vicar of 
Bray, the Vicar ‘of Wakefield, the Reverend Henry Tilney, Arch- 
deacon Grantly. Not more than 250 words. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than September 26th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of October Sth. 
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CARBON 


Py is one of the most widely 
distributed of the elements, for it is 
an essentialconstituent ofall living matter. 
Carbon appears in the crystalline form as 
diamond and graphite and in the amor- 
phous form as charcoal. Combined with 
other elements it gives innumerablechem- 
icals all of which are vital to our existence. 
Carbonatoms readily join with each other, 
and with those of other elements. They 
will link up into rings, form long chains 
of atoms like strings of beads, and even 
branch out to makecomplex three-dimen- 
sional molecules. The study of 

carbon compounds is so impor- 

tant that it has become a special- 

ized branch of science known as 

Organic Chemistry. Hundreds of 





thousands of different molecules have 
already been made from carbon atoms in 
conjunction with those of two or three 
other elements, suchas hydrogen, nitrogen 
and oxygen. An almost infinite number 
of new ones remain to be discovered by 
the organic chemist. 
Since 1856, when Sir William H. Perkin 
made the first synthetic dye, mauve, the 
manufacture of dyestuffs has been a focal 
point of the organic chemical industry. 
The dyestuffs made by I.C.1. are carbon 
compounds, and recent I.C.I. research 
intocarbonderivatives has resulted 
in such epoch-making discoveries 
asnewanti-malarialdrugs,new tex- 
tile fibres like ‘Ardil’,and ‘Gamm- 
exane’,a revolutionary insecticide. 
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LETTERS TO 
Disappearing Clergy 


Sir,—The Reverend Mervyn Stockwood’s article, Disappearing Clergy, 
must have caused distress to many who profess and call themselves 
Christians. Mr. Stockwood seems to regard the Church as some kind 
of social institution whose success or failure depends on the wages paid 
to the clergy, and whose function is to run “ the boys’ club, the football 
team, the old folks’ social centre and the evening classes.” The idea 
that God has any interest in the Church or that He can do anything 
about its material conditions does not seem to occur to Mr. Stockwood, 
who does not even mention God in his article. Does Mr. Stockwood 
really believe that the spiritual life of Britain depends on Acts of Par- 
liament ? According to my reading ofthe Ordination service it depends 
to a far greater extent upon the labours of the clergy, helped as they 
are by the Grace of God. 

The whole tone of Mr. Stockwood’s article is distressing, but there 
are three points that seem to call for particular comment. 

(1). Mr. Stockwood says that “ young men are holding back from 
Ordination .. . they hesitate to embrace a profession which is rarely free 
from financial anxiety.” The priesthood is not a profession; it is a 
vocation. We are called by God to Our work. The man with a true 
vocation knows that God will see him through. The man who is 
deterred from seeking orders simply because of financial worry has not 
a vocation and should not be ordained. 

(2). Most of the clergy of my acquaintance are overworked and quite 
unable to find time to do their visitifig and preaching as they should. 
How, then, can they find time for “ writing or broadcasting” ? Anyway, 
is the B.B.C. prepared to let any bachelor priest go on the air whenever 
he is hard up ? 

(3). Would the Swiss idea of a voluntary tax really solve anything ? 
What priest would dare to refuse the Church’s ministrations even to 
one who had contracted out? That i@ not the way to preach the love 
of God. 

This continual harping on money matters by ministers of. religion 
does not impress the laity. Our business is to preach the Gospel. Can 
we expect to be taken seriously when we tell people to trust in God 
if we show in so many ways that we goubt whether in fact He is able 
to see to it that His ministers are adequately clothed and fed? Money 
may be important ; but even more important is it that we should believe 
in the God whose ministers we are. Why don’t we try trusting Him for 
a change, and see what happens ?—Yours sincerely, K.C. Stuart, 

65 Milton Hall Road, Gravesend, Kent. 
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Banking with Barclays 








_ + 
Travellers’ Money 


Business and holidays alike take you sometimes away from your 
own town, and then it is useful to arrange beforehand to cash 
cheques at the places you are visiting. At your request your own 
branch will send specimens of your signature and particulars of 
your possible needs to the branches you want to use, and when 
you call there you will be able to cash your cheque as simply as you do 
at your own branch. An “open credit” of this kind is available even 
if we have no branch in the place you are visiting; and “travellers 
cheques” and “letters of credit” provide other convenient forms 
of travellers’ money, especially for those going farther afield. 
These are only a few of the ways in which an account with Barclays can 
help you; any of our managers will be happy to tell you more about them. 
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THE EDITOR 


Equity and American Artists 


Sir,—I hope you will allow me space to correct certain statements made 
by Janus in your issue of September 7th. 

1. He states that Equity claims the right to make a separate ruling 
for foreign artists in respect of interchangeability of Equity and Variety 
Artists’ Federation cards. The truth is that Equity and the V.AF. 
have agreed that the cards of foreign artists shall not be interchange- 
able, but that the foreign artist must join the union appropriate to the 
type of show in whiéh he or she is performing. It is the V.A.F. which 
has repudiated this agreement. 

2. Discussions were proceeding between Equity and the V.A.F. to 
establish a clear line of demarcation for foreign artists at the time when 
this incident arose. On the proposals submitted by each union Miss 
Perry would have had to join Equity. 

3. Lord Terrington, as chairman of the London Theatre Council, 
neither “ruled” nor “ recommended.” He has since made this clear 
in a Press statement. 

4. Equity has offered to all American artists’ unions that we will 
recognise their cards without fees or restrictions if they will recognise 
ours. We are not restrictionist and we hate these onerous fees. Our 
offer was refused, so™that we have no alternative but to stand on the 
just principle that Americans over here should be treated precisely as 
our members are in America. There is no doubt that in America an 
artist in Miss Perry’s position would have been obliged to join American 
Equity. This has been confirmed by cable from American Equity. 

5. The fact that the V.A.F, numbers amongst its members a great many 
employers and can bé used as a front for their organisation has not 
prevented us from making very great efforts to co-operate with the 
V.A.F. I have myself taken the chair at several joint meetings which 
have made great advances in this direction —Yours faithfully, 

Bruce BELFRAGE, 
Vice President, British Actors’ Equity Association. 

Imperial Buildings, 56 Kingsway, W.C.2. 

[Janus writes: The main question is what view was taken by Lord 
Terrington, the independent Chairman. I made it perfectly clear that 
Lord Terrington, for feasons which Equity well understood, could not 
give a binding decision. There is no doubt, however, that he expressed 
himself definitely against Equity’s claim. I am quite content with the 
term “expressed himself” if that is preferred.] 


Freedom in Portugal 


Sir,—Most of what “ Observer” says is no doubt true enough, but I 
wonder if he ever observed Portugal during the fifteen years of republican 
government that preceded Salazar. Does he remember the military 
revolutions that occurred with such tedious frequency that they could 
reasonably be regarded as the normal method of effecting a change of 
government ?_ Indeed, at one time, if my memory is correct, the elec- 
tricity company used to switch the lights off and on three times as a 
recognised warning to the public that a revolution had broken out. It is 
true that these revolutions caused relatively littke damage or loss of life 
because the training and equipment of the armed forces were so poor, 
and because few of the unfortunate conscripts who did the fighting can 
ever have known which side they were on or why; fighting also was 
generally confined to Lisbon, Oporto and one or two other large towns. 


Nevertheless, there were some unsavoury cases of assassination and 
summary execution of political opponents. Perhaps “* Observer ” would 
regard these, together with the earlier murder of Don Carlos and his 
eldest son, as evidence of politica! liberty. But how can it be said that 
those Governments represented the people ? Apart from the fact that 
most of them came into power as the result of military revolts, they 
had nothing tp learn from Salazar about rigging elections. Much can 
be done with electoral rolls when only the literate have votes and more 
than three-quarters of the population are illiterate. 

How does “Observer” know that “millions of Portuguese” are 
Struggling to obtain “their elementary political rights” ? The popula- 
tion of Portugal is only about 8,000,000, and many presumably support 
Salazar, and the bulk of that of the empire consists of coloured peoples 
who are not, I should imagine, sufficiently educated or politically 
advanced to care twopence what government is in power in Lisbon. 
I would recommend “ Observer,” on his next visit, to try to find out 
what Portugal was really like under the so-called democratic régime of 
the earlier republic, and then to ask himself what 1s the alternative to 
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Salazar—with all his faults. The most probable seems to be a return 
to the old scramble of incompetent and unscrupulous professional 
politicians, with all the chaos and corruption from which Portugal 
suffered for so long. And then what? 

I enclose my name and address, but, to avoid possible inconvenience 
to my relatives in Portugal, may I also be allowed to remain, anony- 
mously,—Yours faithfully, ANGLO-LUSITANIAN. 


Are Subsidies Inflationary ? 


Sirn,—May I appeal to you (or any kind reader) as one uncle to another ? 
My young nephew, Bill, is doing quite well at his boarding-school. But 
the catering there is not all it might be and Bill’s parents cannot afford 
much in the way of pocket-money. I, therefore, made an avuncular 
arrangement with the tuck-shop which enables Bill to make purchases 
there (up to a total of Ss. weekly) at half price. 

Unfortunately, however, old Tomkins overheard young Bill being 
grateful for this small mercy, and has been pestering me about it at the 
club, getting me in corners and lecturing me as if I were a public meet- 
ing. He talks glibly about “ inflationary spirals” (not apparently a new 
name for those jolly cream-horns), “increased consumer demands,” 
“surplus spending power,” &c., &c. I vainly assured him that Bill 
couldn't overeat, if that was what he meant, because each boy is allowed 
only a limited amount of tuck. He only snorted 2nd muttered something 
peevish about “rations” and “ controls.” 

Finally, in desperation, I spent this morning at the reference library 
and then, after a good lunch, went straight into the attack. “Oh, 
Tomkins,” I said carelessly, “ about that little matter we were discussing 
—you needn't worry; all I have done is to effect a slight redistribution 
of income.” That shook him a bit, but he still seems to think that I 
have committed a crime of some sort. So, Sir (or any kind reader), how 
say you? Am I guilty or not gvilty ?—Fraternally yours, 

Innisfail, Rostrevor, Co. Down. R. E. Jamison. 


Human Geography 


Six.—I was much interested in the review of Professor Fleure’s admir- 
able book, A Natural History of Man in Britain, which appeared in 
the Spectator of September 7th. I agree entirely with the reviewer's 
estimate of it as a masterly piece of work, and with his opinion that 
such distinguished writing of human geography is indeed rare. I agree 
also with his finding that French geographical literature is, on the whole, 
of a much higher standard than that in this country, although long 
acquaintance with French work of this kind eventually gives the impres- 
sion of natural skill and careful training in the techniques of description 
and analysis rather than of profound thinking. But one sentence in 
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this review is irresponsible to say the least: “The true human geo- 
grapher must be thoroughly conversant with many of the natural 
sciences, ag well as with many of the social sciences and the humani- 
ties." What does Dr. Daniel mean? What is implied by the words 
“thoroughly conversant” ? Surely, a graduate in one of the natural 
or social sciences would hesitate to proclaim himself “ thoroughly con- 
versant” with it. I am quite sure that I could rot call myself “ thor. 
oughly conversant” with the humanity in which I took my degree. 


Once in a century, perhaps, a Humboldt emerges with an intellect 
which amazes in its domination alike of philosophy and science. But 
such giants are rare in all fields of scholarship and the increasing bulk 
of knowledge in itself has made their stature less. Moreover, wealth, 
leisure and the ability to move freely from country to country and 
continent to continent (even in times of global war) helped to make 
Humboldt what he was, and these are not the circumstances of the mid- 
twentieth century. Certainly, in our time, scholars like Professor Fleure 
and, in France, Professor de Martonne, stand out, giving to the academic 
world, and sometimes to the ordinary reader, the fruits of a huge fund 
of knowledge, of patient field-work and of experience in correlation, the 
kind of contribution which, as Dr. Daniel points out, comes from a 
life-time of teaching and research. But of course such range and quality 
of scholarship are unusual, Is it likely that they would be easily 
achieved ? 

Those of us who work at the development of geography in the univer- 
sities are often confronted with this demand for omniscience as a pre- 
requisite of geographical competence. But scholars have realised now 
for some three centuries that, as the range of knowledge grows, 
“thorough conversance” with many branches of it automatically 
decreases, and that to insist indiscriminately on both quality and quantity 
is like crying for the moon. Were the geography departments in the 
British universities less harassed by the problem of numbers, by the 
requirements of a unique and formidable teaching routine, and by 
expenses of travelling, their staffs might have more chance of much- 
needed reflective thinking: many of them watch with longing the oppor- 
tunities in less busy departments for such pondering. But this, although 
it would cure many ills, would not result in the “ thorough conversance ” 
which Dr. Daniel appears to think indispensable. 





In our generation, from term to term, and with very varied back. 
grounds of university training, we have to think out and acquire that 
discipline of synthesis and integration, which as Dr. Daniel points out, 
has become an exhilarating and necessary part of modern scholarship. 
We have to pass it on to undergraduates as best we may, but also to 
recognise from the standpoints of practical necessity and theology that 
omniscience is still accounted an attribute only of the Almighty.—Yours 
faithfully, H. G. Steers. 

23 Cranmer Rod, Cambridge. 





“The Spectator,’ September 13th, 1851 


Att foreigners intending to reside permanently in Paris, or 
exercise any calling there, must henceforth present themselves 
personally to the authorities, and obtain permission to remain 
This new and stringent police-regulation is, it is said, to be 
extended to every department of France. Such fear of 
foreigners contrasts strangely not only with the unsuspicious 
welcome which they recejve in America and England, but 
which they were wont to receive in much earlier times in 
Holland, when Dutch freedom was in advance of that of the 
rest of Europe. More than any previous measure of the 
French Government, this Chinese churlishness 
foreigners would seem to imply a consciousness that its senti- 
ments and objects are not those of the nation. 'f ha-mony 
existed between the rulers and the body of the citizers, any 
attempt on the part of aliens to excite disturbances would be 
too contemptible to be met by such jealous vigilance. 


towards 


The plea advanced in extenuation of a police-regulaticn 
worthy of the days of Louis the Fourteenth, the Bastille, and 


lettres de cachet, is the alleged plot of European Revoiu- 
tionists, which led to the Parisian arrests of last week- It may 
be conceded, that since its beginning in 1789, the French 


Low 
revolu- 


Revolution has not been, like the revolutions of the 
Countries, England, and America, a purely national 
tiun. The Revolutionary party has been not merely French, 
but European. English Radicals are as jealous of foreign inter- 
ference as Conservatives: not so the Red Republicans and 
Socialists of Parts 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


NE night not long ago a chance arrival in a London club 
beheld a portent. Seven professional writers sat in a group 
around an eighth, listening in delight while he harangued 

them. Anyone who knows writers will understand that this was a 
portent indeed. He may well refuse to believe the story, since, 
unless they scent a chance of copy, writers do not usually make 
good listeners. Tell him, however, that the talker was Compton 
Mackenzie, and his incredulity will disappear. Compton Mackenzie 
is one of the best talkers of his generation. He can hold a room- 
ful enthralled ; he can converse across the hearth; he can listen. 
No one alive is better company. 

It is possible, despite the quality of his writings, that future 
generations will be at a loss to understand the position accorded to 
Mackenzie by his colleagues. Digging into the literary history of 
our time, puzzled by the ubiquitousness of “ Monty” in memoirs 
and periodicals, students may wonder how he made so deep an 
impression where solider, more consistent writers left little mark. 
The answer is probably the crucial fact about a brilliantly gifted 
writer who has hardly ever done what was expected of him. He is 
a talker who writes novels, rather than a novelist who talks. Both 
talk and novels are by-products of an extraordinary aptitude for 
being alive, sparks thrown off by a vital flame. 

The early expectations of him were high. An article in The 
Bookman, published during the summer of 1915, subjected Compton 
Mackenzie's first five novels to a long analysis, and picked him out 
as the white hope among the younger novelists. The novels were a 
formidable handful. The Passionate Elopement, an essay in bravura 
with unforgettable touches of sentiment ; Carnival, now reprinted,* 
a story of life in the theatre which Mackenzie's own theatrical ex- 
perience helped to document ; Sinister Street, Volume I, a master- 
piece, and its vivid but inferior sequel, Volume II: and a cool and 
elegant pastoral, Guy and Pauline, slighter, more formal, more 
accomplished, suggesting that to the somewhat rambling eloquence 
of the preceding books might be added a discipline leading to novels 
in which classical and romantic would be blended. 

This promise was not fulfilled. The next novels were chronicles 
in the picaresque tradition, where romantic energy and a Dickensian 
zest took the place of architecture ; stories magnificent in episode, 
but without a centre of gravity. Then, in the late "twenties, mastery 
came again in another genre, with Extraordinary Women and Vestal 
Fire,t novels of which the most important fact is that they are 
shrewdly, consistently; and often outrageously funny. These were 
followed by some of the best books of reminiscence of the century, 
books in which the writer’s genius for talk found natural and con- 
trolled expression in print. These memories of Gallipoli and Greece 
and Athens have still the fascination they had when they first 
appeared, the charm, the energy, the sometimes explosive humanity 
that make a fireside companion of the reader. 

That is Compton Mackenzie's quality at its happiest. He not 
only admits us to his confidence ; he invites. “ My dear fellow "— 
one can hear the words of welcome, warm and genuine, the words 
of a man who loves life and human beings enough to cherish the gay 
and the courageous, the witty and the indiscreet, all who are 
vehemently themselves, not copies of others, and to poke malicious 
fun at their enemies. Heaven be praised for healthy malice, for wit 
that will pierce till the last drop of absurdity has been drained, for 
mockery that will abase the pompous and deflate the vain. This kind 
of wit Compton Mackenzie exhales as naturally as he breathes. 
It can be cruel, as when he ended the imaginary entry for Who's 
Who of an ambitious confrére with “ Recreations: climbing”; but 
it is never spiteful. It ridicules what deserves ridicule. In fact, it 
is the complement of the warmth and expansiveness that make 
Mackenzie, among other things, a first-rate broadcaster. 

Of the two books now reprinted, the later and slighter wears the 
better. Carnival has great merits. Its author related this summer to 
an audience at Bath how it was born from a chance meeting with a 
London barmaid, bewildered by marrying into the depths of the 
West country. To the reader of today it is as much a period piece 
as The Passionate Elopement, quickening at the end from sentiment 
to something deeper; Mr. Amor’s posy matched by that last cry, 
“ Snared, my lill wild thing! ” and the shot that dismayed the sea 
By Compton Mackenzie. (Macdonald. 10s. 6d.) 

By Compton Mackenzie. (Chatto and Windus. 


* Carnival 
tVestal Fire 


7s. 6d.) 





birds. Jenny is brilliantly observed, but not understood in depth 
as are some of the characters in the later books. For all her realism— 
as in her reaction to the singer Previtale—there is something 
theatrical in the way she is presented, and her young man is uncon- 
vincing. We cannot be sure that the writer knows what he is about 
or what valuation he puts upon his characters. This is to judge a 
young man’s second novel by austere standards, but he has brought 
it on himself, for the best things in the book come up to them, and 
his next novel satisfies them altogether. Carnival contains Passages 
which those who have read it early in life will never forget. Above 
all, it is wonderfully put over; but a thread of unreality has been 
caught up in the pattern. 


Vestal Fire comes off better, because, by the time he wrote it 
Compton Mackenzie had developed his astonishing gift for fantasy, 
and got it under control. Experience had taught him to narrow 
his aim, and to keep his work more even in texture. He has lost 
nothing in energy, nor in those enchanting asides, those gratuitous 
extra touches which so often inebriated the pages of the Sylvia 
Scarlett saga. (One of my favourite characters in fiction, never 
appearing, mentioned only once, as a person likely to be interested 
in a fatuous piece of information, is Pastor Gollick.) In Vestal 
Fire the fireworks are continuous: — 


“* Most passionate, most passionate,’ Mrs. Ambrogio burst out 
excitedly. ‘Most passionate woman in Sirene. Not a bit passionate 
myself. Always laugh. Peter gets so angry. Can’t help it.’” 


Discipline and a continuous paroxysm of mockery have produced 
a book which for sustained absurdity can only be rivalled by others 
from the same pen. 


The discipline needs to be stressed, because the sheer exuberance 
of the. fantasy has all but hidden it. Two points are worth mention 
here, if any attempt is made to measure Compton Mackenzie's work 
and the ways in which it has developed. One is the belief that being 
funny in print is on a lower level than being serious, and therefore 
that a writer who began seriously has in a sense gone off, become 
less worthy of critical attention, when he writes to amuse. This 
belief, whicn incidentally has played hell with the English short 
story, has worked badly for Compton Mackenzie and prevented 
many readers from seeing how his technique has become surer as 
the years went by. The second point is that even his most pre- 
posterous flights are well based. The fantasy at its wildest springs 
from fact. It is founded in humanity. The majestic absurdities 
which passed on their delight to film-goers in Whisky Galore had 
a basis in both circumstance and character. The Highland 
nonsenses draw more than half their strength from the fact that 
they rise from foundations of observed nonsense, unerringly picked 
out. 


The same thing is true of the talk. I once reminded Compton 
Mackenzie of certain grotesque episodes that occurred at Dublin 
during official celebrations in, 1 believe, 1924, and were recounted 
to me later by W. B. Yeats. He immediately started to complement 
them with a farrago which was not only fantastic but superbly 
documented. Everything to do with the occasion had been so well 
noted and filed by a prehensile memory that it could pour out ata 
moment’s notice, to a single listener, effervescent, spontaneous, com- 
posed, each detail springing from the character of the person 
involved, and the whole stamped with the teller’s personality, for 
all the world as if those real people were characters he had himself 
created in order to amuse me. Such ease comes only from discipline, 
a discipline which zest and abundance are apt to hide. In the earlier 
books one fastens on incidents, simple characters, Mrs. Gains- 
borough's illness, good and bad eggery. The later books are wholes, 
consistent fabrics of absurdity, giving their author as strong a 
claim to attention as the works surveyed by The Bookman in 1915. 


Yet is it, I wonder, a purely personal taste that finds Compton 
Mackenzie best of all in reminiscences? In evocations of school 
and boyhood, in the Kensington twilight of Our Street, in the Greek 
memoirs, in passages that catch the very tone of the incomparable 
talk, where his writing seems at its highest? Here, I think, time 
and again he touches greatness ; capturing on paper the gleam, the 
extravagance, the glow of wit and feeling that made his colleagues 
cluster round him that night at the club; that earn him, by right 
of compassion and laughter, his place at the immortal dinner-table. 


L. A. G. STRONG. 
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Reviews of the Week . 


A Woman in Love 


Katherine Mansfield’s Letters to John Middleton Murry. Edited 
by John Middleton Murry. (Constable. 4§s.) 


Some degree of embarrassment is commonly felt by anyone who 
reads a book of passionate and intimate letters, especially when 
the letters are those of a woman, written with impulsive and heart- 
rending sincerity for the recipient, and for him alone. Many prob- 
lems of taste, of selection, and indeed of simple human decency, 
will present themselves to the reader. We are told that Mr. Murry 
has restored, in this volume, “ all the passages he omitted from the 
letters on their first appearance” in 1928. We are intended, I 
suppose, to congratulate Mr. Murry (and ourselves) upon this 
lifting of a private censorship, this untrammelled release of the secret 
thoughts and desires of a noble, sensitive, gallant and affectionate 
nature. But the doubts remain, and they will have to be solved by 
each reader for himself. Even the obviously sincere brevities of 
Mr. Murry at the beginning and end of the book, and his business- 
like objective interpolations, cannot entirely evaporate a feeling of 
uneasiness. What has been gained, we may ask, by exposing to the 
curiosity of the public so many things written so privately and in 
generous confidence, things written only for the lover and the hus- 
band who has now become their “ editor” ? An editor, let us note, 
who can write so impersonally of “the mood of despair which 
engulfs the tubercular patient.” 

That this book is important, and even highly important, is 
unquestionably true. It was impossible for Katherine Mansfield 
to write anything commonplace, anything from which the flickering 
energies of her spirit were excluded, anything which did not reveal, 
however tersely, the high qualities of literary aptitude and imagina- 
tion. To say this is to say nothing new: what is perhaps new in this 
unexpurgated edition of her love-letters may best be described as an 
eroding though generally concealed awareness of bitter frustration ; 
the sense, often piteously evident, of the weakness that lay in the 
very citadel of her strength and her courage. Sometimes this is 
revealed in physical fear and sometimes in the ordinary forms of 
domestic anxiety (“all my nerves are up in arms”), and sometimes 
it is just “the horrid state of things” or “hate for this awkward, 
hideous world.” Always the courage and always the weakness ; 
the living of her life with a phthisical, doomed and appealing 
intensity. 

These pathetic and yet splendid letters, worthy of a place among 
the best that were ever written, these letters diffusing the whole 
warmth and essence of a woman's nature, carry into the reader's 
mind an impression of contact and understanding so intense as to 
be nearly painful. It is not like the memory of past and recorded 
things, but of things poignantly present, almost unbearably so. The 
helplessness and the strength, the blinding jets of wit and irony, that 
relentless exploitation of environment or character, the swift though 
anxious forethought, the sharp response to physical reality, and all 
those moods of brave, bantering despair, so strangely alternating 
with anticipated ecstasy—these give to the love-letters of Katherine 
Mansfield a personal impact which no sensitive reader can possibly 
forget. Through each complexity of scene or mood the impression 
is constant. If the letters reveal the garrulous egoism, the fretful 
malaise of their period—the inevitable D. H. Lawrences and equally 
inevitable visits of Garsington—nothing ever breaks the vivid 
integrity of Katherine herself, 

It would be possible to feel too acutely the undertones of tragedy, 
perhaps of more than one tragedy, that are present, though not 
continuously audible, in the letters as a whole. But so vital a nature 
and so fruitful a mind as those of Katherine Mansfield were 
unconquerable, full of delights and even full of gaiety. There are 
more sallies of the spirit in these letters, more quirks and inventions, 
more delicate exuberance than you will find in any other single 
volume. Even through the increasing gravity, the facing of ultimate 
problems in the later letters, the liveliness remains. There was a 
time when she “lost her capacity for happiness,” almost rejected 
with horror the prospect of happiness ; but that was only a mood 
of transient and alien despondency. 

To read this book is in some ways a harrowing experience.. These 
are indeed astonishing letters ; to describe them as merely “ remark- 
able ~ would be sinfully tepid. The reader may be distressed by a 
too frequent violation of privacy, but he will at least agree that these 
will take their place among the great letters of our literature—and, 
indeed, among the great letters of the world. C. E. VuLiiamy. 


The Problem of Power 


The Prospect Before Us. By John Dos Passos. (John Lehmann, 15s.) 


THE first problem with which Mr. Dos Passos’ new book confronts 
the reader is to assess how seriously it is to be taken. Here we 
have a book concerned with the situation confronting mankind 
today, by the author of U.S.A.—one of the most remarkable 
American novels that appeared between the two wars. Written 
in the form of a series of lectures delivered to an audience which 
includes typical representatives of the American population—a 
farmer, a business-man, a _ trade-unionist, &c.—the book often 
resembles a March of Time commentary more closely than the 
work of enquiry which, at times, it purports to be. 

Dos Passos is very rightly concerned with the problem of power 
in modern society—not merely the power of the State over its 
citizens, but also “ the power over men’s lives of the various strati- 
fied corporations which, whether their top management calls itself 
Capitalist or Socialist, are so admirably adapted by their pulls of 
centralisation to the uses of despotism.” This, to Dos Passos, is a 
problem which must be solved and solved fast. The solution will 
mean inventing machinery “to control the power of the administra- 
tion, not only in the public interest but in the interest of each private 
individual.” 

In order to find this solution he thinks it obvious that you must 
study the behaviour of people in society and not what they say 
about society. A few pages farther on he relates this method of 
enquiry to the way in which you study ants. He does not, of 
course, obey his own injunction—how much every zoologist must 
long to be able to listen to the conversation of ants !—but instead 
he takes his readers on a rapid journey in space and time through 
Britain, South America and the U.S.A., surveying the political and 
social institutions of the lands he visits and paying considerable 
attention to what people say, rather more, in fact, than to what 
they do. 

If the aim of the book is quite clear, the course which it follows, 
and above all the conclusion at which it arrives, is considerably 
more obscure. The two lectures on Great Britain, “ Ordeal by 
Fire” and “Ordeal by Government” are so superficial—though 
the first might be thought flattering and the second an obituary in 
the “ this hurts me more than you” spirit—that they make one feel 
that novelists should stick to describing worlds of their own imagina- 
tion rather than worlds of which others have experience. But 
perhaps one should not pay too much attention to Dos Passos 
on the subject of England. He appears to be one of those old- 
fashioned Americans who combine a sentimental admiration for 
the idea of Great Britain with a feeling of deep, almost religious, 
horror when he considers our activities. Though the Labour 
Government is, in his view, busy constructing an instrument of 
tyranny, the Conservatives are still aristocrats accoutred in morning 
coats, top hats and monocles. His conclusion, which he conveniently 
finds a bookseller in the Charing Cross Road to express for him, is 
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338 THE SPECTATOR, 
that “ England is dead, quite dead "—a statement which booksellers 
generally confine to the book-trade. 

This is not to say that Dos Passos does not try to be objective. 
He paints a most gloomy picture of American influence in South 
America, and he is permanently apprehensive about the kind of 
society that is developing in his own country. But he appears to 
be unable to divest himself of national and ideological prejudice. 
A disillusioned radical, he retains the emotional make-up of a New 
Dealer, and engaged on a work of political enquiry he has not 
unlearned the high-school interpretation of American history. “In 
my own opinion,” he writes, “ the political discoveries upon which 
the Government of the United States and its constitution were 
founded apply to men living in any economic system,” an observa- 
tion which appears to neglect recent European and South American 
experience, to say nothing of the rest of the history of mankind. Yet 
he notices in England in 1941 that “ the moral formation of top-dog 
Englishman and under-dog Englishman ” is similar, and he displays, 
almost flamboyantly, in his descriptions of American farmers, 
millers and workers, the classlessness that is so typical of his 
country. From such observations, however, he never concludes 
that here he has stumbled upon two factors which are essential if 
Anglo-American democracy is to work ; that without a shared tradi- 
tion and a degree of economic homogeneity, the political discoveries 
of 1776 are largely inapplicable ; and that self-government in the 
southern states of the United States of America has never been 
self-government for the negroes for precisely these reasons. 

Yet even if we admit, as we must admit, that our form of 
government is not applicable to all nations at all times, as far as we 
ourselves are concerned Dos Passos’s original question about the 
control of power is very relevant and in urgent need of an answer, 
Unfortunately our author provides no answer. The last section of 
his book, where one hoped it might appear, starts with a tear- 
jerking description of some American Air Force boys returning to 
New York from the war, moves on to a lyrical description of 
farming, milling and labour unions and ends with a few pages of 
rhetoric about the American way of life. MARK BONHAM CarRTER. 


Matthiessen on Dreiser 


Theodore Dreiser. By F. O. Matthiessen. (Methuen. 15s.) 


Tue terms of literary criticism should never be taken too seriously. 
Novelists, for example, who concern themselves with squalor and 
vice are called “ realists.” But it would be absurd to suppose that 
squalor and vice are more real than civilised living and order, 
although they may be more interesting. Even so, for the reputation 
of some it is lucky that certain critical fallacies should flourish, for 
how otherwise would Theodore Dreiser be commemorated in the 
present book by a writer vastly greater than he was himself? 

This is the last book Professor Matthiessen wrote before his 
suicide, and it would have been consoling to have seen it as his 
best. Alas, it is by no means so. Elsewhere, Matthiessen the critic 
was a different man from Matthiessen the Fellow Traveller, and at 
least once (in his book on Eliot) he specifically repudiated the 
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Marxist aesthetic. Here we see the fellow traveller at work, and 
the private taste of a considerable critic almost paralysed by the 
promptings of a socialistic dogma. 


Dreiser, we are invited to believe; was a great American novelist 
because he was no mere “ realist” but a “ social realist,” which is 
to say that his novels add to the squalor and vice descriptions of the 
boss-class grinding the faces of the poor. Hence their claim to 
Marxist approbation and derivatively to Matthiessen’s. By any 
other standards Dreiser was a pretty indifferent novelist, which 
Matthiessen comes near to admitting. He does not dispute another 
critic's verdict on a typical Dreiser novel as “a sort of huge club 
sandwich composed of slices of business alternating with erotic 
episodes.” Even Wells, not the world’s best judge, though a great 
admirer of Dreiser, said that his work “ gets the large harsh super- 
ficial truth that it has to tell with a force that no grammatical 
precision and no correctitude could attain.” Matthiessen notes the 
word superficial, and accepts it. As a literary critic bred on Henry 
James the “ superficial " was not of much interest to him, but as a 
votary of “ social realism,” Matthiessen realised" he had to swallow 
it. He believed that the forces which controlled Dreiser's writing 
were the forces which controlled history. 


Dreiser’s own story is one of the standard literary lines. He was 
born (Matthiessen tells us) of Catholic German immigrant parents in 
Indiana in 1871. His home was very poor, and his mother loved him 
to excess. At fifteen he went to work as a shipping clerk in 
Chicago, but two years later an ageing educated spinster paid for him 
to go to a university. It was the greatest service ever done to him, 
but when he left his college he could find no better jobs than selling 
real estate, driving a laundry-van and collecting instalments on 
furniture in working-class homes. Then the Chicago Globe offered 
him a job as a reporter. Dreiser had found his métier. Writing 
newspaper stories about the Chicago slums set him writing novels 
about them too, and the one sort of “ reportage ” differed little from 
the other. Sister Carrie came out in 1900, and was suppressed as 
immoral, Dreiser could hardly have foreseen that having written a 
banned book would have been the best possible recommendation of 
a novelist to the American public after 1918. Yet by then he had 
written two. The suppression of The “ Genius” in 1916 brought the 
author the maximum publicity without the book being widely read, a 
circumstance doubly fortunate since it was exceedingly badly written, 
Dreiser had in the meantime made his critical reputation with a much 
better novel, Jennie Gerhardt, which came out when he was nearly 
forty. Fame brought money, and Dreiser in his flashy clothes was 
at one time noticeably new rich, even in New York. He cultivated 
(though Matthiessen says he was sterile) the reputation of a Don 
Juan, and towards the end of his life he became, when richer than 
ever, a Communist. 

Matthiessen, who innocently served the Party ends rather better, 
though never of its number, had clearly little confidence in Dreiser's 
Communism. Dreiser was far too much the individualist to be a 
reliable Party man. He thought inconsistently, and he thought for 
himself. Other readers are likely to be less severe on him for this. 
But to forgive the faults which Matthiessen discerns is not to acknow- 
ledge the virtues which Matthiessen assumes. Granted Dreiser was 
a knowledgeable underworld reporter and a likeable muddle-headed 
Marxist, on neither score does he become a great moralist, still 
less, as Matthiessen wanted (or thought he ought to want) to tell us, 
a great novelist. Maurice CRANSTON. 


A Russian Remembers 


By Nicolas Nabokov. (Hamish Ham- 


Old Friends and New Music. 
ilton. 123. 6d.) 


Tuts is a book of loosely connected jottings, beginning and ending 
with pure autobiography but including chapters of mixed personal 
reminiscence and more objective criticism. The author left his 
native Russia not long after the Revolution, and, after some years 
in Germany and France, has been domiciled for a considerable time 
in the U.S.A., acquiring many American characteristics without 
losing a certain Russian flavour which, like many Irishmen in a 
similar position, he consciously exploits on suitable occasions. The 
opening chapters might belong to a charming, minor novel of the 
Tchekhov period, and they give a witty and nostalgic account of 
the upbringing of the last pre-revolutionary clutch in a White 
Russian “nest of gentlefolk.” The final chapter describes the 
author’s relationship with the Russian authorities in Germany imme- 
diately after the end of the war, when he served in the American 
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army and understood better than most the vagaries of his 
ex-countrymen’s behaviour. 

The objective interest of the book lies in the chapters dealing with 
Diaghilev, Stravinsky, Prokofiev and Shostakovich. Mr. Nabokov, 
who had family ties with Diaghilev, was also one of the “ dis- 
coveries ” of his latest period, and, having worked with him, is in 


a good position to sum up his character and achievement. His 
final judgement is that Diaghilev “ was never at the mercy of the 
fashionable set and never really @id he cater to their tastes. What 


he did was to use them ; use their prestige, their money, their gossip, 
their vanity, their snobbishness, their elegance and depravity, for the 
benefit of his enterprise—which is to-say, for the benefit of art.” 
He makes the interesting point that Diaghilev never allowed his 
own personal taste to interfere in his judgement of music of all 
periods and styles ; but adds that he did possess a personal prefer- 
ence—for the “ monumental works @f late Romanticism.” 

Mr. Nabokov’s own taste, as shown in his comments on contem- 
porary composers, is very different. Thus he refers in passing to 
“the antediluvian monstrosities of Sibelius and Richard Strauss 
and other demi-vierges of Western musical culture ” (whatever that 
may mean). His enthusiasm for the music of Stravinsky is 
unbounded, and his entertaining account of staying with the maestro 
in California belongs more to the high-brow gossip column than to 
musical criticism. He throws interesting light on the character and 
career of Prokofiev. The character is clearly described and most 
unlovable ; but he seems undecided in his own mind on whether 
Prokofiev’s music has always been fundamentally the same in 
character—his original contention—or whether, since his return to 
Russia, various changes are “the result of conformism .. . or of 
the natural development of his art.” He confirms the now general 
impression that Shostakovich started as a greatly gifted musician, 
whose character and cast of mind were in every way alien to the 
party ideal of the artist, to which he has only been able to conform 
by a series of spiritual contortions. 

The writing is pleasant in an easy, journalistic way and often 
suggests that Mr. Nabokov must be a good raconteur. One or two 
of his stories are fantastically tall. Thus Diaghilev could hardly 
have met Gounod “ who had just become rich after the success of 
Faust,” since Faust was first given in 1859 and was almost imme- 
diately successful. And the story of Leo XIII dancing Viennese 
waltzes to the accompaniment of Liszt would need more than 
Diaghilev's word to convince me of its veracity. 

Martin Cooper. 


Farming in War-Time 
A Farmer in Whitehall. By Anthony Hurd, 158.) 


Many who farmed through the war, concerned with the ordinary 
and daily worries inseparable from their work and probably tired as 
the result of a spell of night duty with the Home Guard, will 
remember periods when a sense of annoyance and frustration at 
the seeming stupidities of red tape and control overcame them. 
Once a week Mr. Hurd or one of his colleagues would be “on 
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the air” explaining Government policy or the problems which had 
to be overcome, and the farmer turned again to do as best he 
could, in better heart. In A Farmer In Whitehall Mr. Hurd tells 
the tale of how British agriculture was brought on to a war 
footing. He understates, in the best British tradition, the task set 
to the farmer and to those who led and cajoled him. One js 
given a glimpse of successive Ministers of Agriculture, of those 
civil servants, university professors, Members of Parliament and 
others who made the governmental machine work. Later there are 
descriptions of various schemes which were set on foot to increase 
food-production and to act as demonstrations, and finally a chapter 
on the future. : 

A German reading this book would wonder at the lack of 
planning and the casual way in which we met and overcame our 
difficulties. Democracies seldom hurry their preparations, though 
before war broke out Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith was able to 
introduce a few measures important in the event but puny when 
compared with the need. When Mr. Churchill came to power, Mr. 
Hudson and his team took over—and what a good team they were! 
He exhorted and improvised, applied the stick and hung out the 
carrot. Production from our land rose far above what had been 
thought possible. Sailors, farmers and farm-workers between ther 
fed the country till victory came. 

“In war it is the unexpected that happens.” It is our genius for 
improvisation, giving flexibility of action, which more than once 
has proved superior to the careful and rigid planning of our 
opponents. But our success in this case depended on the indi- 
viduals in the chain from the Minister right through to the farm- 
worker. Each link had need to be able to take the strain put on it. 
This book is a tribute to the links, forged at short notice and 
tempered by the will to endure which held the nation from starva- 
tion ; to the Agricultural Executive Committee composed of farmers, 
for the most part, and others who carried through a difficult and 
often distasteful task, earning many kicks, no halfpence and few 
thanks. It records the efforts of th®“ landgirls” who left London 
offices to drive tractors or milk cows in surroundings utterly strange 
to them, and of the farm-workers who often clocked in their 80 
hours a week so that the corn might be sown or harvested. Asa 
tribute and a record of a great effort, the book succeeds. Like a 
sundial which only records the sunny hours, it misses out the inevi- 
table frictions and errors of judgement, the near catastrophes avoided 
at the last moment and the dilemmas where good judgement meant 
so much, 

I cannot share Mr. Hurd’s seeming complacency in his last 
chapter on the future of British agriculture. “ During the election 
campaign of February, 1950, I met no criticism of the Agriculture 
Act of 1947,” he writes. That may be, but the 1947 Act gave 
security equally to the moderate farmer and to the good one. 
Hundreds of young and capable men with a scientific training in 
agriculture wait today to rent farms, whilst far fewer than half our 
cattle are tuberculin tested. Prices negotiated, as they are, between 
the National Farmer’s Union and the Ministry of Food, may be 
the only workable solution for the present ; but if this nation is to 
be fed largely on home-praduced food, must we not find some 
better method whereby competition may be allowed to raise 
efficiency and reduce costs? 

There is a school of thought which believes that it is for the 
good of our agriculture, and of the nation, for the industry to be 
removed or insulated from the hurly-burly of politics. Certainly 
Mr. Hurd’s book makes this seem possible and desirable. I hold 
different views. But always there are many who take a delight in 
making the agricultural industry their cockshy. I commend this 
book to them. FRANK SYKES. 


A Lost Opportunity 


Castlereagh. (Collins. 


A ONE-VOLUME biography of Castlereagh is much needed. It is true 
that all the materials for a complete one do not yet exist; but 
Mr. Hyde has written a scholarly, if somewhat partisan, account of 
Castlereagh’s early life and work in Ireland, and a great deal has 
been written by myself and others about his career as Foreiga 
Minister on which his place in history mainly depends. There 1s 
still much to be found out about the period 1801 to 1812, but here 
also there has been much authentic research. Admittedly, to write 
a biography which shows both the achievements and the personality 
of the man is no easy task. Everyone who has attempted it so far 
has failed. 


By Ione Leigh. 21s.) 
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there is still something left from income after ordinary 
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This biography is also quite inadequate to its purpose. It is 
pleasingly written and easily read, but it is padded out with anec- 
dotes about other people, some stale and some having no relation 
to Castlereagh’s cateer. Thus space has been used up in trivialities 
which should have been devoted to the main theme. The authoress 
passes superficially over the most important contributions which 
Castlereagh made to history, the mistakes and omissions being of 
such a kind that it is not worth while discussing them seriously. 
Her references to secondary sources in the footnotes are spasmodic 
and unscientific. I can find no logic in them. Such value as the 
book possesses, apart from some unpublished material, lies in the 
collection of references to Castlereagh in memoirs, but little attempt 
is made to distinguish what is true from what is false or partly 
true. The picture given of the man is, therefore, sometimes 
distorted. 

Finally there is the value of the new material. Seven sources 
are listed, but it hardly seems as if the authoress herselY had worked 
in them except in the papers belonging to Lord Londonderry and 
the archives at Newtownards. At any rate though the Lieven papers 
are amongst them there is only one reference to these in the text. 
There is indeed much use of the evidence of Princess Lieven in the 
description of Castlereagh’s last weeks, but this comes from the letters 
to Metternich published by Mr. Quennell. An unwary reader might 
perhaps think this was new material since no footnote is given 
explaining the source. More important is it that Princess Lieven 
is a notorious liar, and nothing that she writes can be believed 
unless it is confirmed from other sources. 

There are a. few interesting letters on public affairs from the 
Londonderry archives. The most important, perhaps, is one written 
to Charles about the Tsar. There are also a number of others from 
Castlereagh to his wife and brother, which add a few lines to the 
picture, but so much of this kind of material had already been 
published by the late Marchioness of Londonderry, Mr. Hyde and 
myself that, while all such evidence is welcome, our conception of 
Castlereagh is not much affected by it. There are also a few letters 
to and from Camden of some interest and one or two others of no 
great importance. The whole amount might, if properly handled, 
have been worth publishing in an article. 

So the biography of Castlereagh has yet to be written, and it may 
be hoped that the publication of this book will not prevent the task 
being undertaken by some one capable of doing justice to the theme. 

CHARLES WEBSTER. 


The Third Fate 


In the Greek fable sat three Fates, who span, 
-Drew, and irrevocably shore across 

The destinies of miserable man: 
Ctotho and Lachesis and Atropos. 

Of only. two have the tfte names been heard: 
Circumstance and Heredity—oh ! blind, 

If what seems freedom do but mask the third, 
Nameless, but known to the unconscious mind. 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE. 











ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Head Office : 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Established 1824 


INSURANCES OF ALL KINDS 


FIRE MARINE BURGLARY & THEFT 
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LIFE (with and without profits Estate Duty Policies 
Family Protection Children’s Deferred Assurances 
and Educational Endowments Annuitiés 
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Alfred the King. By Patry Williams. 
Men at Work. By Winston Clewes. 

School for Love. By Ollivia Manning. 
The Man on the Pier. By Julia Strachey. 10s, 6d.) 


The Houses in Between. By Howard Spring. 158.) 


I CANNOT read Scott with any great enjoyment nowadays, nor indeed 
could I ever do so, but Scott’s idea of a historical novel still seems 
to me altogether sounder than the present fashion in this genre of 
keeping strictly to the names and events in the history books. Why 
fiction, after all, if invention is left out? “No character in this 
book,” runs a prefatory note to Alfred the King, “ is fictitious: 
and the events in which he, or she, took part, ‘stand on the authority 
of early record.” Is there enough to be got in these circumstances 
from adopting the formal devices—chiefly the passages of imaginary 
dialogue—of a novel? In the first work published by Miss Patry 
and Miss Williams in collaboration, J Am Canute, I think there was, 
Fhis was an extraordinarily spirited piece of writing, which gave 
brave shape and colour to the admittedly scanty record. A novel 
about Saint Dunstan, God's Warrior, which came next, was not 
so successful ; the material here was less pliant, less amenable to 
the. rigours of historiographical method. In narrative force and 
interest Alfred the King comes somewhere between the two earlier 
books. It gives a careful and I think very accurate picture of 
Alfred's battle against the Danes—the authors have turned their 
wide reading to special advantage in the intervals between the set 
battle pieces—and makes something rather more than a shadow 
of Alfred himself. The language of the book, which is pleasantly 
diversified by snatches of Anglo-Saxon poetry, wobbles too con- 
stantly between the plain, the poetically coloured and the incon- 
gruously contemporary. But one’s chief complaint is that, as a 
novel, it adds too little to the authority of early record. 

Men at Work is a contemporary record, truthful and lively, 
It deals, in genuinely story-telling fashion, with the subject of 
management and men in industry, and it makes its points lightly 
and with what seems to me admirable good sense and fairness, 
Mr. Clewes describes a medium-sized plant on the outskirts of 
London, concentrating his study of the problems of “ industrial 
democracy” in a sketch of the membership of the works council, 
which is well established and a model of its kind. How, in the 
name of reason, account for the fantastic, summer-lightning strike 
that occurs at Willerby’s after a night-shift foreman has been offered 
a managerial post? The tissue of serio-comic~incidents that lead 
up to the strike is very amusingly done, but the heart of the matter, 
Mr. Clewes argues, in this as in so many other short-lived strikes 
nowadays, is simply the difficulty of reconciling a human or 
emotional relationship in industry with a money relationship. The 
novel is conventional in design and is now and then just a little 
facile in sentiment, but Mr. Clewes has a light, sympathetic, 
humorous and imaginative touch that makes for good reading. 

Miss Manning’s is a light touch, too, in School for Love, though 
it is much Jess assured, She tells the story of a sixteen-year-old boy, 
an orphan, who is sent from Baghdad during the last war to lodge 
for some months in Jerusalem with an almost inconceivably odious 
and ridiculous Miss Bohun. The local colour is applied to some 
purpose, but the greedy, grasping, boorish, malevolent, crackpot 
Miss Bohun really will not do. The edge of comedy in this rather 
slight novel is blunted. by the impression Miss -Manning leaves of 
taking it out of characters she does not like. 

The Mar on the Pier is laboured and seems to me without much 
point. A tale of amorous obsession set in an English’ country 
house where manners and conversation are always aspiring towards 
the recondite, it culminates in a scene of erotic fantasy of not very 
grown-up temper. I found it impossible to believe for a moment in 
Ned Moon, Reamur Cedar, Aron or Marina. 

Mr. Howard Spring is a novelist of solid and considerable talent, 
whose ability to tell a story, sense of character, craftsmanship and 
industry should put ho!llower and more pretentious novelists to 
shame. The Houses in Between is a long, leisurely, crowded 
chronicle spanning the century since the Great Exhibition, whose 
Crystal Palace, glimpsed at the age of three, remains for Sarah 
Rainborough a bright vision of the unattainable and ideal. The 
novel is old-fashioned in style, it does miss something of life, truth, 
reality, but it has qualities of imagination and feeling which, alas! 
r@ver and more contemporary-minded writers so often lack and 
without which they perhaps should not write novels at all. 

R. D. CHARQUES. 


10s, 6d.) 
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A SAFETY FIRST INVESTMENT 
2i% per annum 


Income tax borne by the Society 
Sums up toa total holding of £5,000 are accepted 
for investment in the Abbey National. For further 
particulars, apply for a copy of the Society’s 
Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 


Total Assets £122,000,000 
Reserves £6,656,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
NT Head Office: Abbey House, Baker St., London, N.W.1 
HTT} For address of local office see Telephone Directory 
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A Factory Site in Sydney 


If you have decided that Sydney, or anywhere else in 
Australia or New Zealand, is the right place for your new 
factory, we at the Bank of Australasia, in addition to a 
fine banking service, can offer you valuable information, 
For many problems will almost certainly crop up which 
come outside your particular province, but on which we, 
through our constant active contact with all forms of 
commerce and industry within Australia and New 
Zealand, can probably advise you. Please call at, or write 
to, either of the addresses named below. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


LIMITED 


Manager: G. C. Cowan 
Head Office : 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 (Opposite Australia House). 





ltalian Art, Sculpture, Writing and 
Theatre Today. 

With photographs of the work of 

Manzu and Fazzini, the Passion 

Play at Sezze, and the Gerolamo 

Theatre of Milan. 


Two stories from the Italian— 

Tae House Has STartep Movinc 
by Guglielmo Petroni. 

Souitupe by Alberto Moravia. 





Brirais anp Europe by Harold 
Macmillan, M.P. “ The interests 
of the British Commonwealth and 
of Europe are complementary not 
competitive.” 


Tae Persian Or Dispute by 
J. F. A. Swanston. Tue Tracepy 
or Leoro.ip by Liddell Hart. Tae 
LANGUAGE OF SymBois by Herbert 
Read. Carrcories oF Ferstivan 
Drama by Derek Stanford. 














ISB - 1I95l 
70 Years of 
Service for 
Children 
5,000 Boys and Girls 


now in our care 
A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
NOT STATE SUPPORTED 


Gifts and Legacies gratefully received 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, Lendon, $.E.11 




















Our future is worth while 


My Prudential ‘ Heritage Endowment’ policy meant 
adjusting my personal b t: not much, just a little 
more care over the odd shillings. But the future is worth 
while—worth some small personal sacrifice. You see, 
at 65 I shall draw a large cash sum to augment my State 
pension. If I die within twenty years from the date I 
took out the policy, my family will receive ap immediate 
cash payment, a regular income to help them over the 
difficult years and then a final cash payment. 

If I die after the 20 years but before 65 an immediate 
cash payment is available. 


Aer the man form Whe PRUDENTIAL 
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Shorter 
Fratres: Club Boys in Uniform. An 


Anthology Compiled by Basil L..Q, Henriques, 
(Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) Youth 
Will Be Led. By Alicia C, Percival. 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) : 
Tuese books, alike in their theme of club- 
work among juveniles, are in other ways 
almost totally dissimilar. Mr. Henriques’s 
anthology is personal in tone; self-revela- 
tion is its keynote. Miss Percival’s descrip- 
tion of the various youth movements is a 
tour de force of impersonality ; the reader is 
left without a clue as to which has her own 
allegiance. Mr. Henriques’s book is loose 
but lively; Miss Percival’s a painstaking 
unity. Both agree, however, in their appeal 
for more voluntary helpers for youth work. 


Fratres (the name taken from the maga- 
zine of the Oxford and St. George’s Club at 
Stepney that Mr. Henriques edited during the 
war), though long, is little more than half 
what it was originally, when, he explains, 
no publisher would accept it ; and it is per- 
haps a pity that so much has been packed 
into one volume. For it has three distinct 
parts. Forming an introduction and epi- 
logue’ is Mr. Henriques’s story of his own 
youth ; how he was drawn into social work 
in London, his hesitations, his satisfactions, 
with a final discussion on clubs in general. 
Secondly, there is an intensely interesting 
collection of short extracts, arranged some- 
times neatly to contradict each other, from 
letters sent by club boys in war-time. They 
cover all experiences of war—initiation 
routine, journeys, battles, attitude to Ger- 
mans—and some are surprisingly well- 
written or have a rough humour: “ There 
is only one thing wrong with India, and 
that is that it is above sea-level.” This sec- 
tion, with the addition of other passages 
that have been deleted, would make a read- 
able and evocative book on its own. 
Finally, there is a discussion of the place of 
Jewry in the modern world, which, in spite 
of its high moral tone, perhaps a little 
because of it, is of a much more limited 
appeal. 

Miss Percival’s book is mainly history, 
beginning with youth work in feudal times, 
and following the great movements, particu- 
larly of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. It is full of information 
about those organisations which have 
become part of daily life without the public 
having much idea of their origins, the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., the Scouts, the 
Lads’ Brigades. In spite of its conscientious 
marshalling of facts, there is a certain uni- 
formity about it induced, perhaps, by the 
lack of criticism, of humour and of personal 
experience. It ends with a tactful appraisal 
of the Government's part in assisting youth 
work, and concludes, with Mr. Henriques, 
that the voluntary worker is still important. 

It is perhaps curious that Fratres, which 
concerns one Jewish club, is very much for 
the general reader, while Youth Will Be Led, 
with its wide sweep of history, will probably 
be mainly read by social workers and 
students. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 
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Sweet Cork of Thee. By Robert Gibbirigs. 
With engravings by the Author. (Dent. 16s.) 
Tuis book is a pleasant successor to Lovely 
Is the Lee, for there remained many things 
about his home town that Mr. Gibbings left 
out of his first Irish volume. Indeed, one of 
this writer’s virtues is that he always has 
something in hand, “ writing out” being a 
misfortune that perhaps never befell an Irish 
author. Although he writes books, Mr. 
Gibbings is really a talker. He goes along 
and has a look at his territory ; he chats with 
the people, reads the local fat stock prices, 
gets to know what's up every side street, 
every back alley, and with a few strokes gives 
us the essence in a page of discursive prose, 
or a delicate wood engraving. To _ this 
reviewer, at least, Cork is every bit as fine a 
city as Mr. Gibbings says it is, and all the 
land displayed on his end-papers map is as 
enchanting as his pictures of it. With Cork 
as starting point, the book discusses the 
people and scenes west of a diagonal line 
drawn from Cork to Tralee, and in this area 
are peat bogs, donkey carts, jaunting cars, 
antiquities, legends, colleens and fairies 
enough for anybody; Mr. Gibbings inter- 
views or encounters most of them. Sweet 
Cork of Thee is not a guide book—except 
for readers ‘who welcome such apparently 
useless information as “ From Cork to the 
South Pole is ]8,115 miles.” But for all that, 
it comes close to the heart of a great city and 
a remarkable people. K. H. 
Music in the Making. By Wilfrid Mellers. 
(Background Handbooks, published by the 
Bureau of Current Affairs, 117, Piccadilly, 
W.1. 2s.) 
A GREAT deal of original and interesting re- 
flection and speculation is packed into this 
small brochure. Mr. Mellers is himself a 
composer as well as a scholar, and the 
“ personal testimony ” with which he opens 
describes very well the unsatisfactory 
position in which the modern composer finds 
himself. He returns to a consideration of 
our amorphous civilisation and its effect 
upon music and musicians in his last two 
chapters; but not until he has taken his 
reader—who must be attentive as well as 
intelligent—on a tour of the European 
musical past, following the art from “ church 
and home” to the court, from the court to 
the concert-hall and thence to the Ivory 
Tower, from which our contemporaries are 
only beginning to plan somewhat tentative 
escapes. Musical history is described and 
explained in terms of economicstand socio- 
logy in a way that is often convincing and 
nearly always ,provocative of thought, 
though occasionally (“The quartet form 
itself was middle-class") the simplification 
which is the danger of this method provokes 
the reader to an indignant grunt rather than 
to thought. The great value of these 
chapters lies in Mr. Mellers’ determination 
to hold up music as an integral part of life, 
in every age and every place, and his furious 
rejection of those who would, however 
politely, reduce it to the private amusement 
of a few aesthetes. An admirable list of 
relevant gramophone records and some well- 
chosen musical examples complete what is 
a most remarkable instance of multum ia 
parvo and an astonishing two-shillings- 
worth. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY 
SIXTY YEARS OF CONTINUOUS EXPANSION 
SIR ERNEST H. MURRANT’S STATEMENT 











THE sixtieth annual general meeting of F 5 
H : it g & Of Furness, 
Withy and Co., Limited, will be held on Sep. 


tember 28th at Furness House, Leade 

Street, London, E.C. — 
The following is the statement by Sir 

Ernest H. Murrant, K.C.M.G., M.B.E. (the 


chairman), which has been circulated with the 
annual report and accounts for the year ended 
April 30th, 1951. 

As stockholders are aware, we have reached 
a landmark in the history of the company, this 
being the sixtieth year since incorporation ag 
a public company. The record has been one 
of continuous expansion and today we are able 
to present accounts which reveal the results of 
a long period of careful husbandry and enter- 
prise. 

The gross profit from ships’ trading and all 
other ancillary businesses amounted to 
£4,646,996. The net amount brought into the 
parent company’s account is £696,982. 


DIVIDEND LIMITATION 


A dividend of 9§ per cent. on the Ordinary 
stock of the company is recommended, being 
the average of the gross distributions for the 
past two years. But for the Chancellor's state- 
ment and the White Paper issued on July 27th, 
which foreshadows legislation limiting the 
dividend permitted to be paid on equity or 
risk-bearing capital, it had been your board's 
intention to recommend the payment of 10 per 
cent. on this occasion. We regret that our 
12,000 Ordinary stockholders are among the 
many who must suffer from the effects of the 
increased cost of living without being per- 
mitted to enjoy any compensating increase ia 
income on their savings. 


THE OUTLOOK 


While the U.K. has more than recovered its 
pre-war volume of tonnage, the position is not 
so satisfactory if expressed in terms of the per- 
centage of world tonnage. It would seem that 
both from the point of view of national 
defence, and the domestic necessity of main- 
taining our fleet, it is right to continue to build 
new ships for the requirements of our various 
trades, notwithstanding present inflated costs. 
It follows that we must continue to put aside 
large reserves for that purpose. It equally 
follows that there must be a gradual decline 
in our ability even to maintain the present- 
volume of tonnage if taxation and methods 
of assessment continue on the present level 
and basis. It is therefore to be hoped that the 
Royal Commission on the Taxation of Profits 
and Income will take serious and understand- 
ing notice of the representations which have 
been made by the shipping industry and will 
bear in mind that while it is practicable to 
shear a sheep once a year, skinning it has dire 
consequences. 

As regards the earnings of the Furness Group 
of companies, I should remind stockholders, 
and any other readers of this statement, that a 
substantial proportion is derived from bust- 
nesses other than shipowning and outside the 
United Kingdom, added to which some of our 
ancillary businesses abroad have derived 
benefit from the devaluation of sterling. 

Our current business continues to be satis- 
factory ; we have good tools to work with, an 
enthusiastic staff and a widespread organisa- 
tion. We also have confidence in the future of 
British Shipowning, provided the achievements 
of the past and hopes for the future are not 
shattered by the introduction of doctrinal 
theories such as have resulted in costly dis- 
illusionment in other key industries. 
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must be on the form below, 
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solution opened after noo 


Book 


Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
nm on Tuesday week, September 25th, addressed Crossword, 


Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 


ust bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
inner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 


. Handle the mail to find the way. 
(10.) 


. Shorten whip. (4.) 


Game for photographers. (4.) 


. Signal ten might be out musically. 


ge , 
oastable (anag.). (9.) 


4. “Thy — is not so sharp As friend 


remembered not ” (Shakespeare). (5.) 


. It is encountered in sedentary occu- 


pations. (4.) 


16. Jehus of the water. (10.) 

19. Previously. (10.) 

21. A girl from Sale. (4.) 

24. Painter’s colour. (5.) 

28. Not the one in which to “ meet a 
body.” (6, 3 . 

27. A beast of guilty burden. (9.) 

28. There’s a turning in the lane. 4.) 

29. It fixes the pitches but not for 
cricket. (4.) 

30. Irish Derby (anag.). (10.) 

DOWN 

2. Nine who seem hampered in their 
fishing 7 

$. “Women and wine should life —” 
Gay 6.) 

4. A tap’s turned for food 3.) 

$. Much depends on it, no doubt. (9.) 

?. The daily round. (7 

§& Apparently the farm implement is 
not in single ownership. 12.) 


A change for Silene. (6.) 
How conductors show 
(4, 3, 5.) 

Conservative bid. (9.) 


resolution. 


: Otherwise Minerva. (6.) : 
. Our deal becomes a vocal flourish. 


(7.) 


. There’s a catch in them if the users 


are succesful. (7. : > 
Really where proof of possession is 
shown. (6.) 

Roman chess winner? (5.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No 641 











SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 28 


The winner of Crossword No. 641 is 
Crescent, Solihull, Warwickshire. 


: Georrrey H. Toney, Esq., The 
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The Gateway to India 


Businessmen need go no further than London to find the 
key to the gate, for the National Bank of India can provide 
all commercial banking facilities needed for trade with the 


subcontinent of India. Moreover, the Bank’s specialized 
knowledge of this area and of East Africa can be of great value 
to those interested in developing trade with these territories, 
Enquiries are welcome at Head Office and branches, 


4 comprehensive banking service is 
wailable at the Bank’s branches in 


INDIA PAKISTAN CEYLON BURMA KENYA 
ZANZIBAR UGANDA TANGANYIKA and ADEN 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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arriving 








home to this’ 





x ¥ 
*We'd only been gone a couple of hours but 
we came back to find the window broken 
open and the whole place turned upside- 
down. There was nothing in the house of 
any great value, but everything portable had 
been stolen —even the wireless. And the 
damage! Well, all I cas say is that I wouldn't 
like to pay for it out of my own pocket — 
but my ‘General’ Comprehensive Policy 
takes care of that, thank goodness, and a 
great deal else besides.” 











Peace of mind costs very little 
£600 cover on household goods, for only 30/- Comprehensive Policy offers you. The 100°, 
premium, against burglary, fire, flood and No-Claim Bonus every sixth year brings a 
more than 20 other risks —is anexample of free year’s insurance. Find out more while 
what the ‘General’ Householders’ | it’s in your mind. Send coupon today. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Markets are still behaving suprisingly well. 
I say “ surprisingly ” because already indus- 
trial equity shares have recovered the ground 
lost immediately following the dividend 
freeze announcement and because of the 
obvious threats to earnings implied by 
German and Japanese competition. Under- 
lying the firmness of quotations is, of course, 
political hopefulness and the widespread 
conviction that for a long time ahead 
rearmament assures a high level of industrial 
activity. So far from the average investor 
showing some anxiety to “go liquid” and 
await a better buying opportunity, there is 
evident in many directions what amounts 
almost to a horror of cash. The fear of 
inflation has got a firm grip on investment 
mentality and leads to a general wish to hold 
good equities and a disinclination to hold 
depreciating money. The cynics will say that 
some day all this will be changed and com- 
modity prices and stock markets will fall 
back. Perhaps they will, but few people are 
yet prepared to expect any real deflation 
even from a Conservative Government. The 
inference must be that present market trends 
—with firm equity prices and with the specu- 
lative emphasis on overseas securities and 
liquidation stocks—are likely to continue. 
The outlook for gilt-edged is as obscure as 
ever. Once again the external balance of 
payments problems is casting a slowly- 
lengthening shadow, and the savings situation 
shows no sign of recovery. It is a clear indi- 
cation of a healthy technical condition in the 
market that gilt-edged prices are somehow 
holding their ground. They may well con- 
tinue to do so unless the incipient weakness 
of sterling develops further in the coming 
weeks and months. 


International Tea Expansion 
Among the companies which would not 
have increased dividends even if there had 
not been any freeze is the International Tea 
Company’s Stores. There is an ample 
margin of earnings behind the ordinary 
dividend for the year to April 28th which 
is maintained at 16 per cent., but Mr. Frank 
Wilson in his review calls attention to several 
factors suggesting that the outlook should be 
viewed cautiously. Increased prices are 
partly responsible for a higher turnover 
reflected in a modest rise from £1,700,907 
to £1,817,917 in the group's trading profits. 
On the other hand the group is feeling the 
strain on its liquid resources of financing 
substantially larger stocks. At £4,651,767 
the stock item is nearly £700,000 higher and 
is flanked by a fall of about £180,000 in 
holdings of cash and gilt-edged securities. 
Here is yet another indication of industry's 
financing difficulties in terms of heavy taxa- 
tion. On the question of profit margins— 
all-important in the food trade—Mr. Wilson 
emphasises the encroachment on margins of 
the general uptrend in expenses and in par- 





ticular wages, transport and maintenance of 
property, plant and equipment. Fortunately, 
the group has the advantage of alert manage- 
ment which, up to the present, has succeeded 
in matching rising costs by expansion of 
business. International Tea 5s. ordinary 
units stand at 17s. 3d., offering a return of 
just over 4} per cent. Although I do not 
regard them as having much scope for early 
capital appreciation, they are a sound indus- 
trial holding. 


Burberrys’ Recovery 

A year ago the chairman of Burberrys, the 
clothing manufacturers, gave a warning that 
consumer resistance to high prices might 
have a depressing effect on sales. The sharp 
improvement now recorded for the year to 
March 3lst is the more encouraging. Net 
profits have risen from £90,749 to £145,597, 
with the result that ordinary dividends are 
being resumed with a payment of 5 per cent. 
This requires only a little over £17,000, but 
as the company’s previous dividend—for 
1947-48—was also 5 per cent., this is the 
maximum payable under the dividend freeze. 
In their preliminary statement the directors 
attribute the recovery in earnings mainly to 
larger exports, this side of the company’s 
business representing 50 per cent. of total 
turnover against 40 per cent. in the preced- 
ing year. Following these results the £1 “A” 
ordinary shares have moved up from 9s. 9d. 
to 1ls., at which they still yield just over 
9 per cent. They seem to me a fairly 
attractive speculation. 


John Brown Merits 


I have outlined in recent notes the merits 
of Vickers, Cammell Laird and Guest, Keen 
and Nettlefolds in the new conditions in 
which these companies operate now that 
they have been divested of their s‘eel plants. 
Another undertaking which is worth examin- 
ing against a similar background is John 
Brown & Co. Apart from its Clydebank ship- 
yard where they are now building a large pas- 
senger liner, several refrigerated cargo ships 
and large tankers, the company has extensive 
engine works, an important inteyest in the 
machine tool industry, a stake in the railway 
carriage industry, in the manufacture of oil 
refining plant and in the aircraft industry. 
All these activities, which Lord Aberconway 
reviews in encouraging terms in his annual 
statement, indicates the scope for future 
growth, and there is plenty of evidence in the 
balance sheet that the proceeds of steel com- 

ation should enable the group to finance 
Rees iHents for a long time ahead out of 
its own resources. At March 3lst, holdings 
of cash and British Government securities 
amounted to over £7.000,000. For the past 
year the company paid the equivalent of 14.3 
per cent. on a capital doubled by a 100 per 
cent. scrip bonus out of earnings of nearly 
twice that rate. On the controlled rate of 
12.64 per cent. the £1 shares, at 50s., offer 
the satisfactory return of 5 per cent, 
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White Pass Yukon Hopes 


A year ago I recommended a purc 

the £100 income debentures of the Wan 
Pass and Yukon Railway on the theory 
whenever this company carried through its 
much-needed capital reorganisation ang 
refinancing plans, these debentures would be 
repaid at par. The market price was thea 
just over £80. It is now around £92, 4 
moderate improvement, but I shall be dis. 
appointed if hopes of repayment are not 
fulfilled before the end of this year, The 
company’s reorganisation plans will shortly 
be brought forward under strong City and 
Canadian auspices and will include the 
formation of a new Canadian company, 
This new company will issue 44 per cent, 
debentures and 54 per cent. preference shares 
at par, the preference having conversion 
rights into the reorganised ordinary capital, 
The existing consolidated mortgage deben- 
tures which have large accumulated interest 
arrears, and the income debentures will be 
paid off. All this may require a month or 
two to carry through, but meantime the 
income debentures at 92 should not be sold, 
On the contrary, if stock is obtainable around 
92 which, allowing for stamp duty and com- 
mission, would mean an all-in cost around 
95, it should be bought. 


An Overseas Share 


There is still ample evidence that many 
investors, and especially those in search of 
capital appreciation, are looking among 
overseas shares rather than domestic securi- 
ties whose long-term as well as short-term 
potentialities are circumscribed by dividend 
control. This explains the buoyancy of 
Canadian stocks in London and a renewed 
interest in South African enterprises. In the 
latter category a share, essentially for long- 
term holding, which can lay claim to real 
investment calibre, is the 5s. ordinary of 
First Electric Corporation of South Africa, 
This company, which has first-class manage- 
ment, works in close association with the 
giant Associated Electrical Industries group 
here. It produces modern electrical equipment 
to A.E.I. designs and in conformity with the 
standards and specifications of Metropolitan 
Vickers and British Thomson-Houston. The 
group is largely self-contained and the 
major part of a reorganisation and expansion 
scheme was carried out last year with a 
resultant trebling of production. The divi- 
dend position ? Rather unusual in the sense 
that having paid 7} per cent. for each of 
the two preceding years the company has 
decided to conserve resources for the time 
being to help finance the development pro 
gramme. Any further funds required will 
be provided out of borrowings. Clearly, this 
is a “ growth” situation in which the buyer 
of the shares, which are quoted around 
15s. 6d., must be prepared to look well ahead. 
Prospects look good against the background 
of long-term capital projects of over 
£100,000,000 by the South African Elec- 
tricity Commission, £194,000,000 by the 
South African Railways and Harbour Board 
and the continuing plant requirements of the 
mines and a wide range of industrial enter- 
prises. There is reason to believe that earn- 
ing capacity will have reached the point by 
the end of next year at which a dividend will 
be justified, making the shares worth more 
than their present price. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





ENTLEMEN, you may 

smoke” really means 

“ ight up your KING SIX Cigar” 
(1/9d. eacl 








SMEDLEY’S 
MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE 
Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro 


An unrivalled all-season resort 


for young and old. Winter 
Garden Ballroom. Permanent 
Orchestra, Concerts, Cinema, 


Organized Card Games, etc. 
Grounds of 10 acres. Full range 
of outdoor sports, etc. 


The Booklet of Smedley's will be gladly 
sent on application. 
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39-42 NEW BOND S! LONDON, W.! 
ano ar NEW YORK & rau: MAYFAIR O218 


Courses of Study 


for London University 


jeri 











Degrees 





@ Founded in 1887, U.C.C. has 
prepared many thousands of 
students for London University 


Degrees (open to all without 
residence) in Arts, Science, 
Economics, Commerce, Laws. 


Tuition is also given for M.A., 
the Diplomas in Social Studies, 
Public Administration, etc. 

@ The College is an Educational 
Trust, and has a staff of highly 
qualified Tutors. Fees are moderate 
and may be paid by instalments. 


%& PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 





ci d advertismenis must be prepaid, 

3/- on line Line averages 32 letters. 

Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
PERSONAL 


Av‘ ) furs got by torture, particularly 
44 ermine.—Write for Fur Crusade leaflets 
’ Van per Byt, 49, Tregunter 
Road, London, 8.W.10. Funds are needed. 
A NCE: TORS traced. Crests verified.— 
Z LAMBFRI AND Raccetr, Genealogists and 
Record Se ers, 48. Woodhurst Avenue, 

Watiord He ts 
Be OME a Hotel Bookkeeper, Recep- 
t, Manager or Manageress, Dieti- 
clan-Caterer Medical Secretary. Expert 
: Courses; brochure (3).—SEcRETARY, 








Govrnens TRAINING COLLEGE, Withdean, 
Brighton, ¢ 
Bes PURCHASED.—Small or large 
lections of books on most subjects 
; i. Town or country visited. Helpful 
advice without expense or obligation.— 
Prank Savens, 14, William IVth Street. 
WCl.2 Temple Bar 9243. 





THE SPECTATOR, 


RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, et 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. 
Founded 1940. Members everywhere.— 
Write for particulars. 
NANCER Sufferer (51783) Poor. woman 
/ (54). one eye removed, and suffers also 
from chronic arthritis; now needing con- 
valescence costing 12 ¢ns. Please help us 
to care for her (also hundreds of other sad 
. Jewellery accepted and sold.— 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR a RELIEF 
(Appeal G7), 47, Victoria St.. 5.W.1. 
D° YOU WANT. TO BE ain 
Hampstead ‘Parliament is now enrolling 
members for 54th session. 1 rties an 


Independents. You are equally welcome 
whether or not you wish to take part in 
debates. Meetings, Town Hall, Weds., 8.15. 
—SECRETARY, 29, Platts Lane, N.W.3. 
Pronns URGENTLY REQUIRED to keep 
Widow in Home where she is well 
cared for. Splendid record of 20 years’ 
service in Children’s Home in India. for 
which she was decorated. ase 373), 


Room 10 “ S,"’ Distressep GeNTLEFOLK's Alp 
AssociaTion, 6, Iddesteigh House, Caxton 
Street, S.W.1. Not State-aided. 
AMPSTEAD CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL 
Socirty—Choral Sectign (Conductor 
Martindale Sidwell). Rehearsals of Bach's 
B minor Mass, Mondays at 8 near Hamp- 
stead tube, from September 17th. A _few 
vacancies for good singers.—Apply. Hon. 
Sec. Miss M, Fincn, 6, Manor Mansions, 
Belsize Grove, N.W.3. 
S THIS MAN YOU? 
. speaker in public, a cool, calm thinker, 
never embarrassed, a goc loser, a good 
mixer, making friends without effort ? ft 
need Rapipism, the fascinating 


A persuasive 


Raprscens inarsrees, Dept. G669, 


Buildings, Trafalgar Ry 
(WHitehall 8877). 
RIVATE Metaphysical - psychological 


treatment, Good results.—GRaANnT's, 


BCM/Faith, London, W.C.1 

GINGING. Beginners wishing to train 

' for a professional career write for 

audition.—_Ernest PacE, Wigmore Hall 

Studios, ok 

A he SMOKER 
jis pouch is 


sings a cheerful song— 
filled with rich TOM 


Quick, accurate, 
Tuition Spa nish, 
TER. 3586. 


" ARASIN TERPRETERS 
uropean languages. 
German. Natives._-Tel 
‘JE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL—a monthly 
review of Literatu-e, Economics, 
History, Philosophy, Politics, &c., eaten 
by Michael Oakeshott, Denis Brogan, C. 


Guillebaud, Michael Postan, Basil winhey 
and T. F. . Williams. September issue 
now ready. Of all booksellers, 3s. net 
(30s. p.a.). 


ASTLEYS of + a STREET (109), 

London, S.W Pipe specialists, 
Pipe Repairs (any make) Meerschaum 
pipes, old or new, purchased. 

a selection of exclusive 
and rugs which they have 
gned for use with Contempor- 

1 re Please write for further 
particulars and patterns._-HEAL AND Son, 

196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

I IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 

Medals, especially collections and gold 
in free B. A. Seary, Lrp., 





Specimen Bulle 


65, Gt. Portland Street, London, 1. 
OMrec kt gee ly GOLD and\SILVER 
Best prices oflered without 







stered post or pers onal call 
London, S.W.1. SLO, 1234 
STOP SMOKING. World- 
hod. Explanatory booklet 
S. Sraniey, 24, Holborn, 
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all garments 
nding--3-day | 
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31 36. 46 


SHOPPING BY POSI 
A® IRESSED Notepaper —500, 18s. 6d.; 
1,000, 6d., post tree (purchase tax 
Samples. General Printing.— 
Enniskillen, Northern lrele 
POST.—Fre 


4282 
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free 
NWAY Lio 


Stoke Newi: m Road, London, N 
] EMNANTS SALE.--Household & ain 
parcels best quality full width 
materials, up to three-yard lengths, floral 
cotton prints for dresses curtains 30 
parcel; woven gingham, check pattern, ail 
colours, for dresses, rtains, tablecloths 
cotton tor sheets, pillow 


30s. parcel: white 

? “white Winceyette for night- 
§ real _ Irish linen, 
natural end aste] shades, for embroide 
30s.; wool dress mate.ial remnants fashion- 
shades, 55s. parcel; all-wool blanket 
remnants, large sizes for dressing gowns 
cot blankets in peach, pink, sky, 21s.; 
patchwork pieces up to half-yard lengths 
plain and floral, prints, silks, 21s. parcel. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Packing ani post- 





age is. extra. Send 6d. for catalogue of 
Remnant Bargain Parcels Crtic Lip 
Dept. 26, Mail Order Stores, Bedford 
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ARACHUTES.—1. Pure White Heavy 
xX, a = or Primrose Nylon : a“ 
in, in. 2 panels 1'7/6, 
i I 32 /6, 8 Sensi 60/- Nylon. each, 
ose or Light Blue: each panel 36 i. x 
150 in. 2 ane 20/-. 4 panels 37/6, 8 
panels 72/ . Free. Satisfaction’ or 
money back ONWAY Lrp. (Dept. 281), 
1, Stoke Newington Road, _London, N.16. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


8. HARTRICK.—A_Memorial Exhibi- 
e tion of Paintings, Drawings & ar} 
graphs.—Arts Counci GALLERY, 4, 
James’ . S uare, S.W.1. Open till Sept. 29th, 
Mon., Fri., Sat., 10-6; Tues., Thurs, 
10-8. ‘Kamissi on free. 
ATTERSEA PARK.—L.C.C. _ Interna- 
tional Open Air Sculpture Exhibition 
10 till dusk daily. Last day September 3uth. 
Admission 1s., children 6d, 
YOMPTON MACKENZIE, A. E. Coppard, 
L. A. Strong, Naomi Lewis (Chair) 
will read their own works at the Institute 


14, 


of Contemporary Arts (17, Dover Street, 
Sept. 25th, 7.30 p.m. Tickets 


nn cadilly), 
6d., 5s, 2s. 6d.) from AurHoRs’ WorLD 
Price Apreat, 50, Old Brompton Rd., S.W.7. 
. XHIBITION of Ceramic Figures by 

4 Audrey Blackman, on the 4th Floor, 
eu & Son, 196, Tottenham Court Road, 


FEstivan EXHIBITION of Contem- 
rary Furniture and Furnishings in 
rooms showing schemes for town and 
country living.—Heat & Son, 196, Totten- 
bam Court Road, W.1. 
JSstitTutTo DE ESPANA, 102, Eaton 
Square, S.W.1.—Term commences Oct. 
3rd to December 12th. Classes and lectures 
on the Spanish language, literature, etc. 
Library open Caily.—Apply to the Secretary, 
SLOane 8381. 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 
4 W.1. 19th and 20th Century French 
Paintings. Daily, 10-5.30; Sats., 10-1. 
EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 8q. 
Part Il of “Artists of Fame and 
Promise.”” 10—5.30. Sats. 10-1, 
UNCH AT HOME.—Punch will welcome 
visitors at 10, Bouverie Street, E.C.4, 
to see the historic Table and an exhibition 
drawings by contemporary 


Punch artists on Wednesdays, Thursdays 
and Fridays, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
is free. 

SICKERT EXHIBITION.—South Library, 
: AN Road, Islington. 10-6, Sats. 
0- rr 
S" JOHN ERVINE on Bernard Shaw, 
\ Saturday, September 15th, at 3 p.m. 
CATHERINE ACEY ani RICHARD AINLEY. 


from Elizabethan Dramatists, 
the Apollo Society for the 
Thursday, Septem- 


Readings 
organised by 
National Book League, 
ber 20th, at 6.15 p.m.—LeEctuRE HALL, Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, in connection 
with Festival Exhibition of Books. 
\HREE CENTURIES OF BRITISH WaATER- 
coLouRS & DRAWINGS. An Arts Council 
Exhibition. gE BURLINGTON GALLERIES, 
Old Burlington Street. W 1. Open till Oct 


10th, Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-6; Tues., 
Thurs., 10-8 Admission 1s 
EDUCATIONAL 
DMINISTRATIVE and SECRET ARI AL 
4 TRAINING at Sr. se a Ss RE- 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 2, Ar right “Road, 
London, N.W.3 (HAM 5986 Res dent 
and day tudents Special — ments 
fe aduates Active appe intiment s 
dep artment Apply to THe Vice-Principa., 


ppl 
W. Loverin M.A. (Cantab 
LDERNEY CHANNEL ISLANDS 


4 Coavent Boarding School for girls 


11-15 Inclusive fee £25 per term. Prus- 

pectus, Apply Superior. 

the PPLEGATE SECRETAR LAI COL- 
LEGE, Golden Lance, E.C Clerk to 

u Governors.—Mon,. 2828 


AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Individual tuition for 
Arn Entrance 


I AVIES LAING 
Park, W.11. 
examinatic 





5 Na 
Ger eral 


ist M B all leveis 

Tel Park 7437. 

J AVIES'S Successful INDIVIDUAL 
it a for Civil Service degree, 


and school examinations 

TRAINING 
aduates and older students at 2, Addison 
Road, W.14 ‘(Park 4465). Special junior 
department (COMMON ENTRANCE, &c.) 
ndhurst Gard 


ole ynal 
SEC RETARIAL 





for boy der 15 at 24, Ly ens 
N.W UH: an pate ad ay and 68, 
W.1 (Tel ghtsbridg 
ENGI = co URSES for 
ents at 54 le Park Gate, S.W.7 
orn 6564) 
FOR GIRLS aged 10-18 


J{DucaTION 
ars Country life near moor anc 
; 


ea Centre for Certificate of Educz 


and usual Public Examinations ; ponies to 
ride and drive Principal, Miss KATHARINE 
Gripsie, Stokeiake, Chudleigh, Devon 





WYXPERT Postal Tuition for exam 
Univer y wzaw, Accountancy 
al. Civil ervice, Commercal 
ot Education, &c Also many pr 





(non-exam.) Courses in 
Write today for free 

mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 

terested, to METROPOLITAN CoLLEcE (G40), St 

Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, 
C4 





N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL col LEGE, 
4 57, Duke Street, W.1, Mayfair 6626, 
provides training for high- grade Secretarial 
posts. New courses commence September 
and October. 
YARIS ACADEMY. 
Sketching. Drafting, 


~—TuitTion in Fashion, 
Draping, Dress- 


making. Millinery, at the Academy or by 
post.—Full particulars, apply Principat. 
MME J Trois FONTAINES, 28, Browuk 


Street, London, W.1 
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SEPUUULERDOROAEDDGEUDSORDEOUEREDEDEOEODERE 
THE WORLD’S 


GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS 


Stock of over 
3 million 
volumes 


New, secondhand 
and rare Books on 
every subject 


We BUY Books, too 


Visit Foyles NEW Record Dept. 
H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
Long-Playing end all other makes, 


Subscriptions token for British and 
Overseas Magazines. 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 /ines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


"i 

















Reducing Corsets 


Try this perfect all-rubber founda 
nt, which «lime your 
figure into flattering lines of beauty 
and discover why thousands acclaim 
r most comfortable corset 
e ever known, Clothing 
fite better and discarded too-tight 
dresses can often again be worn, 
and friends remark upon your 
figure improvement, Absence 
of bones eliminates barmfu! pree- 
eures and unsightly bulges. 
sizes available in these popular 
styles, Will positively not ride up 
when worn without stockings. 


Style 1; Roll-On = 30; ” 





STYLE 4 
Style 4: High Waisted 


desixn Girdle with hookside 
Style 2: Girdle with in, fastening as int! 63) = 
zip for fuller “ - 
Gguse Spare Tyre 

Style 3: chimed All-rubber deen 2 bras- 
girdle with book- siere with 

side fastening .. 50/- midriff a . 21/- 


Money refunded in full f 
ti-to-skin waist and hip 


Postage 3d. on all garments, 


not completely satisfied, Send ne 


CORSETRY 


Road Eastbourne 


measurements to:— 


ALSTON’S 
Dept. SP. 19 
EARN MONEY WITH 
FLEXIMOULD 


No experience is required 
to cast religious figures, 


Seaside 













wall plaques, ash trays, 
garden ornaments, candle- 
sticks, book-ends, coats- 
of-arms for window dis 
play, cameos, animals, 
etc. Make this a profit- 
able pastime. 


Write te-day fer 
free details of 
“FLEXIMOULD” 


to DOHM Ltd., Dept. 8, 
h 167, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 
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ARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETAK *% 
COLLEGE tor Educated Men 4 i 
Women. Director: R. W. Holland, O.F . 
. M.Sc., LL.D. Comprehensive wai: - 
Ing for high- grade Secretarial appow 
Iments Intensive Business Course for 
king administrative appointments 
esineee —Prospectus or interview on app).- 
jeation to Secretary, 61-62, Bayswater KR <¢, 
} 2. Tel.: PADdington 3320. 
XFPORD.—Wychiea Domestic Science 
House. One year after-school domestic 
science course for twelve resident students. 
Home-like, with cultural opportunities.— 
Apply, THe Warven, 4, Bardwell Road. 
ISTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Nort>s.), 
ondon Uaiversity B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
L.B., B.D. and other Degrees, Diplomas; 
aw Exams., &c. Low_fees, instalments. 
rospectus from C. D, Parker, M.A., LL . 
ept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 
‘PANISH.—Hispanic Covneii term begins 
§ Sept. 24th. Porrucutss Language Com- 
mittee term begins October 3r veni 
lasses for students at all stages.—Detal 
Beovcstionn Director, 4, Upper Berkeley 
Street, 1, 
YHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL or 
LEGE, South Molton Street, W.! 
4AY. 5306 (3 lines) 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Depart- 
ment of Extra-Mural Studies (Univer- 
ity Extension Courses).—Several residential 
week-end Courses have been a:ranged for 
the Session 1951-52 to take place at Battle 
‘ Britain House, Northw : Windermere 


ouse, Croydon; and Haslemere Educationa} 
tuseum. ‘The inclusive charge is approxis 
ry ately 21s. Subjects included are; The 
dience and the Cinema; Aspects of British 
pees oreigan Policy in the Post-War Worl 

i 





s Piece in the Universe (a series 
ve Courses); The Ley | ~ the Weald; 


dult Education (a series of four Courses).— 


A com plete list of all Courses may be ob- 
a 





from the Director, Department of 
tra Mura] Studies, University of London, 
1 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.-—Department 

yf Extra-Mural Studies University Ex- 
ension Courses.—The following are a 4 
the evening courses arranged for t 
ession 1951-52, commencing in Septembér: 
English Humour and Satire, Ornithology, 
rt of tie Renaissance, Social Anthro- 
ology. The Music of Vaughan Williams, 
wrticultural Entomclogy, Chinese a 
nd Civilisation, History from _Origt 
yurees. Many other University Extensio 
Courses, some residential, will be held a 
ieentres in London and the Home Counties 
Further information may be obtained 
rom the Director, Extra-Mural De 
nent. University of London, Senate Ho 
rc. 


LITERARY — 
I AKE WRITING YOUR Boney Te 
WINTER ” 


rriting—so few do. Yet today tors a 
rying out for new writers. The Londo 
chool of Journalism, founded under ~ 
inguished patronage and staffed by e r 
as helped many to start this pro table 
art-time career. The School gives persona 
oaching by post in Story Writing, JourT- 
alism, Poetry, Radio Plays. &c. Pre- 
iminary advice ts free; fees are low. — Send 
or a free copy of * * Writing for the Press,” 
rospectus Dept., Lonpon ScHoo. oF 
ourNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, London, 
c.1 MUSeum 4574 ye Whenever you 
hink of writing. think of the LS.J.' 
COMPETENT Typist requires home- 
work, Prompt attention given to all 
rders.—Terms, on roused, to Mrs. 


MERICAN MAGAZINES. --Nat. Geog. 
Mag., Pop. Mechs., Fortune, &c.. by 
stal subscription. Send for ‘details.— 
momas AnD Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan Street, 
lack pool. 
EAN. McDOUGALL for typing 24-hour 
duplicating translations.—31. Kensington 
Yhurch Street, London. W.8. Western 5808, 
ITERARY ‘TYPING.—Theses, articles, 
4 novels. &c., Saneetae and accurately 
ype ls. 6d 1,000. words.-Casorn 
avies, 54, Newton Road Mumbles, 
wansea. Glam 
AGAZINES.—Foyle’s arrange postal 
subscriptions for all British maga- 
ines and periodicals and almost all 
merican and Continental publicatoins.— 
ano G. Forte, Lro. (Subseription_ Dept.), 
219-125 Charing Cross Road, London, 
C2 


} COATS 
FU KS a WANTE 
HIGHEST PRICES OFFERED 
You may bring or safely post for 
cash or offer these furs: 
MINK, ERMINE, PERSIAN, 
INDIAN LAMB, OCELOT, 
MUSQUASH, SQUIRREL, 
BROWN PONY, NUTRIA, 
SABLE, MARTEN, MINK TIES. 


Replies by return—E nquiries invited 
Est. over 30 years 


D. CURWEN 


(DEPT. S) 
7a, Melcombe Street, Baker Street 
w 


»o Baker St Stn.). London. N 






























a 
Entered as second-class ma 
Portugal St., Kingsway, ¥ 








THE SPECTATOR, 


RE-WAR NOVELS Wanted. Not Pocket 
Editions, suenee quote to J. CLARKE 


1 office stall perm. 


temp. 

Typing, Dupg., Trans.—WHI 3501 é lines). 
RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet — Tue Recent  INstTITUTe 
(Dept BSG), Palace Gate, London, be 
or 
Lg journals.—Dona.p CRraiG, 

es 


\ ANTED—Stories and _ articles 
Holycross, Thu 


SIT UAT 1ONS VACANT 


B. Ba, invites applications from women 


British or foreign) for work 
the Portus xese and Brazilian Sectio 


Duties consist mainly of taking Portuguese 
dictation direct on to the typewriter and 
clerical work, Good English and accurate 


typing are essential. Starting salary £6 


plus 10s. language allowance tor Portuguese 
—Applications to the APPOINTMENTS OFfricEa, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, marked 


* Portuguese Spt.,’’ within a week. 


B,C. requires Scriptwriter in the News 


e Talks Department to prepare scri 
for Light Programme and Oversea Editi 


of Radio Newsreel. Sound journalistic back- 
ground, up-to-date knowledge of current 
affairs and ability to write balanced, attrac- 


tive news scripts for broadcasts to 


SEPTEMBER 


in 
ns, 


5s. 


pts 
ons 





all 


Darts of the world are essential. Experi@n-e | 


of production at the microphone would 
useful. Shift work as night) 
involved. Salary £745 (possibly higher 


Qualifications exceptional) with 5 annual 
increments to maximum £ 965.—Applications 
APPOINTMENTS OfFricer, Broadcasti 


Bouse. London, W.1, marked ‘ Scriptwri 


within a week. For acknowledgment 


sose enclose stamped addressed envelo 


be 
is 
if 


ng 
ter 


pe. 


.C.. requires Television Publicity 
‘e Officer to be responsible to Assistant 


Head of Puoplicity (Home) for televisi 
publicity and to direct the work of 
assistant who compiles * Television New 


on 
an 
3. 


®@ junior press officer and a secretary, The 


work entails contact with Television 


Directorate and heads of television depa 
ments concerning seitvision, policy and 


rt- 


pre- 


Paration of publicity. ood organising 


ability, knowledge of television, Journalistic 


experience and ability to build and ma 


tain good relations with Press and television 


staf are essential. Salary £925 (poss! 
bigher if qualifications <nstotions, w 


in- 


bly 
ith 


8 annual increments to maximum £1,195.— | 


Applications to APPOINTMENTS OFFIC 


Broadc asting House, , London, W.1, marked 
Pubs. Officer Spt within a week. Fo 
acknowledgment ’please enclose stampe 


IBRARIANS PrN GOVERNMENT DE- 


Ls envelop 


4 PARTMENTS.— The Civ Serv 
Commissioners invite applications 


Departments are at present announced: 
ionial Office, Government Communica- 
ions Headquarters, Board of Trade, oc 
100 


fig Depart posts. Vacancies in the follow- 


mdon scale, £715-£865 (men) or 
735 (women); Air Ministry, Ministry 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Board of Tra 


ar Department, om a starting salary (for 
vaying trom £350 (men) or £345 
age 22 to £425 (men) or £405 
(women) at age 25 or over on entry. rising 
to £700 (men) or £580 (women). For 
epepintmer its outside London salaries are 


London) 
(women) a 








ice 
for 


of 
de, 


ly lower All candidates must hold 


at ae the qualification of Associateship | 
of the Library Association or the Diploma 
of the School of Librianship of London | 
University, and should normally have ex- 


preenee cf appropriate library wo 
andidates for the higher grade must 
at least 30 years of age on August Ist. 19: 
Candidates for the lower grade must 
at least 22 and under 30 years of age 
August Ist, 1951. with extension for serv 
on a regular engagement in H.M. Forces 


rk 
be 
51 
be 
on | 
ice | 


Particulars and application forms from the 


Seceerarr, Civi] Service Commission 


6. | 


Burlington Gardens, London. W.1, quoting 


No, 4071/51. Completed application for 
Must reach him by October 25th. 1951 


ms 


L* ERPOOL COLLEGE.—The Governors | 
of Liverpool College will shortly pro- | 
ceed to appoint a Headmaster in succession | 
to the Rev. R. G. Lunt, M.C., M.A., and 


invite applications for the post which will 


become vacant on April Ist. 1952. Candi- | 


dates must be graduates of a univers 
in the United Kingdom and members 


ity | 
of 


the Church of England.—Further partic 
lars may be obtained from the unders gned. 


to rm ppolicas ations 7; be sent 
October a 
Bursar eeipen | ‘Collese Liverpool, 18 
EADING insecticide manufacturers 
vite applications from (1) A man 
woman. age 23-26. with a scientific agri 
tural background to assist in script writ 





for instr ctional films. (2) A man with 


scientific ba ound in agriculture 





horticulture to write instructional booklet 


—Write Box S 224 L.P-E., 110 St. Mart 
Lane. W.C 


by 


Hepitey LInTeRen, 


or 
ul- 
ne 
a 
or 


ns 


TNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. AUSTRALIA 


Applications are invited for the posi- 


tion of Sentor LecTuRER IN ANCIENT WorLo 
History within the Department of Histor | 
Salary of Senio Lecturer will be within 
the range of £1.050- £1,300 (Australian) per 
annum plus cost of living adjustment at 
present £122 males. £94 females). Annual | 


increment £50, subject to deductior 
State Super’*"wation A-* Salary will 
fixed accords... tu av nd expe 





inf. rma! ion 
ation nm be obtat: 
Asso SATION or UNrv 
COMMONWEALTH, 5 
The clos 






sr at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 
t Published by Tue Srecratror Ltp 


nder | 
be | 





date for the 
ober 6th, 1951 


at 


De 


N 


ANAGER 


domestic side of hoi:Jay centre (accom- 


be willing to take sole sibility. Sala 
Willing to ta sole re- pon ity. ry Garage. Term 
appropriate to responsibility. An educational Gute, * wadebridge, Tel: oie “4 ens, 
and cultural program 
summer months, and 


conference parties h 


or Manegevess wanted for Pays GUEST welgamed in Cont 


i4, 1951 


h Country House ome 
rttumberland. Must poutizy farm. E.L. 3 bathrooms. 





me is organised in EIGATE.—Oaxuvrst Guest 9 
the centre caters for 2632). Beautiful situation, ¢ {Teh : 


the winter. Previous London, coast. Holidays, periods, 


experience of hotel or ca‘ering work desir- People. Excellent cooking, comf 


ab 


e, but not essential. Cottage available C., fires. Personal supervision” he 


it - 
760 Full particulars from Box No. y YEDGWOOD, Sea Road, Milford-on 





responsible, remunera 


Hants.—Rest or convalesce in 


SITUATIONS WANTED | Good. food; “diets ‘undertaken * pena] 
near sea. 


ARRIED COUPLE, retiring February, 
1952, Governm ek 


attention. Weil appointed house near 


nent service, see oF © ~ ——— 
tive and interesting HOTELS, &e. 


post with self-contained nee SI TRY , 
Two children, girl 9, . . Husband, oa ea pa terest, 
capable mechanical, elec erical, water,, auto- beautifully furnished. Constant | inte 
mobile and radio en *ineer. Wife, certifi- Slumberland beds and electric fires All be: 
cated Froebel trained teacher, 10 years rooms. Generous meals, well cooked 


London experience, also some nursing. Air chure with pleasure.—-Carnepra, | 3 


Mail 


Drives 


_ Ricks, P.W.D., El Obeid, ——. Horet, The Precincts, Canterbury. 
OUNG LADY (28). fluent English, OURNEMOUTH. — C Cover 
French, German Shorthand Typing. HOTEL. 33 rooms be, Ate, erga 

car. Widely travelled. Seeks Every comfort and superlative food. 
interesting occupation.—Write, Box K.558, 7-8 gns. weekly, 6 gns. winter, inca 


c/o Staeers, 110, Old 


4 and homely acco 
r 


board 
ELEC 


Tue Linx Bureav, 


Acc 
8.W.1. 


Broad Street, E.C 2. Tel. 1944. 
hs a SENNEN Cove Horst, Land’s 


ACCOMMODATION CO End “Phone: Sennen ss Tirana 
80 


‘DIN. Varsity students. Oct. term: comf. Fully licensed: Accommodates 


£2 12s 


T Town and 


ymmodation su 
19, Eccleston Street, 


SLOane 9940. 


r YWO-ROOM FLAT, 


fur 


n. or top-fioo 


professional lady (publi 


Room 5, 33, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


P lent cuisine; unsurpassed sea vie: 

LU ew. 

— a ay renee. bathing; excellent. sands and sae 

coastal scenery. 30s. per day, inclusive cf 

Country furnished breakfast, lynch and dinner 

pplied and required. Hy xMourTs. Linksway Hotel.—Every com. 
fort for winter and permanent guests, 

Brochure on applicatioa. 


unfurn. or partly ‘AR from the madding crowd, in the 
r house, required by country, near the sea; historic Crow. 
shing).—Please write HURST Park HOTEL, Battle Friendly 


atmosphere, plenty of good food and 
From 7 gns.—Tel.: Battle 369 arin 


~ HOLIDAYS AND TOURS SLE OF WIGHT.—Summer lasts Jonger 

Ms . at Farringford Hotel—a delightful spot 

);CONOMY is the key-note of our winter for a restful holiday in the lovely Isle of 
4 sports programme We have really Wight. Lic. A.A. and Cc 

slashed charges this winter in an endeavour Details from Dept. FAR/1/V. Tuos. ‘ 


to provide for more peopl? the opportunity Son, Lrp., 27, Berkeley ‘St.. wW., 


to have a ski ag holi 
n 


and individual 


lid: 


described in our curr 


iday. a — Branches or offices of Dean & Dawson Lik 
rent programme, ob- | S got everything—even the price is right 
at the Cuitresn Gate Foret, Watling- 


tainable from Ramsiers’ Association, 48(L), 

Park Road, Baker Street, N.W.1. } Oxon. Tel. 56 New owner, new 
_!PAIN.—Late Summer or Autumn holi- ONDON.—Bed and Breakfast 10s, 64 

h days on the Costa Brava or in the 4 nightly. Comf. quiet house. 2 min. 

Baleari Islands; individual travel Tube. 20 min. City ard West End. Mrs 


arrangements or organised tours by air, F. Boor, Cleft House Hotc:, 43, The Grove, 


rail or motor-coach to Castile, } a ~" N.3. Tel FIN. 5662. 
&c For tickets, hotel reserva ons. an ONDON. —* West Court.’ Earls Court 
all information about travel in Spain, . - — urt, 
apply to the Official Agents of 45.W.5. Garden square, one minute 


State Railways: 


CHALLIS AND Benson, LTD 


the Spanish Tube (few minutes all parts). FRObisher 
4 


(Dept. 30), 8, South Multon Street, London, . 
W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 6337. yoostar AND INKS HOTEL pmiyrane 
y JINTER SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS on the situated in meouth Devon mid moor an 
Riviera, Sicily, Malta, Cyprus, Madeira. country. Fully licensed. Excellent toot 
Winter sports in the Alps, Dolomites or Central heating, all bedrooms 
Scandinavia. Large choice of resorts with Dancing. Tennis, Riding School, Be 
excellent hotels. Call or write for our holes. Special terms for winter A..F 
Jinter Programme.—CHALLIS AND BENSON, Telephone, Yelverton 345 
Lto., 8. South Molton Street, London, W.1. YR. BRAINTREE, ESSEX.—Little Bard- 
Tel. Mayfair 6337 (7 lines) field Hall Hotel; modernised and cen- 


gees oman trally heated mansion, part XVI century, in 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION | 215% yine adits, Sha. aie 
m 


UTU 


tior 


MN Holidays 


Winter accommoda- Licensed. Ti guineas 


». Informal country house 3 miles from 2) guineas.—Tel. Gt. Bardfeld aL 


Teignmouth 


above estuary, facing Yre - a 
ll woard, H. & Cc. W EST SUSSEX ABINGWORTH Hatt, 





south. Bus to gates near Storrington. Downland country, 
central heating, log fire Own produce. Holidays or permanent 7 acres grow 
children welcome. Books. music and games Indoor and outdoor amusements. 11 miles 
room. Also furnished cojsge free October sea; "buses. Unlicensed. Winter residents 
Sleep 5-6. All mains sevices.—MURLEY from 4} guineas. Station: Pulborough. 
Grance, Bishopsteignton West Chiltington 2257 
I ORSET.—Delightful bo':days in beautt- WV 4DHURST SUSSEX. — Berrcmianss 
ful country house end grounds of 8 HotTet. Lovely home in glorious sur- 
acres south aspect. overlooking Poole roundings. Cen'ral heating; private bath- 
Estuary and Purbeck Hills; ae pare. rooms. Farmhouse produce. Modern com- 
satisfaction guaranteed. —For Hit forts. Terms from 8 guineas weekly. 


Corfe Mu'len. Tel.: Lytchett "Minster 372, Telephone: Wadhurst 439. 





ar 











=» 





THE K 


has 64 be 


treatment for Merchant Seamen and for any visitors or residents 


to avoid closing essential services. It is not state-aided. Will 


LOOK AT THE SHIP on your HALFPENNIES 


it reminds you of men of the Merchant Navy who 

have served our Country through the centuries. 

Yes, they served us, and many died for us, in two 
world wars. TODAY 


ING GEORGE V. HOSPITAL IN MALTA 


(Patron: H.M. THE KING) 
IS READY TO SERVE. 
iT 


ds and is fully equipped to provide medical and surgical 


in the Island. It 


NEEDS YOUR HELP 


you send a generous donation 
%  "MMEDIATELY 


W. G. S. DOBBIE, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. 














ss, YY Gower: 


to | er Sir 
KING GEOr GF RCHANT SEAMEN’'S MEMORIAL HOSPITAL IN MALTA 
| 46, DENIS. s JSE, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.W |. 
i in 
1396 Printe! i ‘eat Britain by Sr. CLeMents Press, Lro., 


mdon, W.C.1,—Friday, September 14, 1951. 





